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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Otto Kahn and the Entertainment Tax—Month of the 
Dance—Shaw Recreates the Man Archer—French 
View of American Humor—Toller’s New Play 








them the theatre is the Cinderella. To put a price on pleasure 

may be a thoroughly sound economic way of helping to pay 
for the nation’s needs, especially in war time, but to put the highest 
price on the highest pleasures, nine years after the war, seems neither 
economically nor spiritually sound. Yet that is what we do with our 
admissions tax. The War Revenue Act, which covered all forms of 
entertainment, was reduced several years ago by the elimination of 
the fee on tickets of seventy-five cents and under. The bill now 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate further raises the exemp- 
tion to one dollar—implying the importance of freeing from the tax 
burden the entertainment of the masses, but actually not taking into 
account the extra burden of competition which this places on the finer 
types of musical and dramatic art, and ignoring altogether the service 
to the State which they render. The situation could not be better 
expressed than it was by Otto Kahn in a letter to Senator Smoot, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

“On the continent of Europe, where the social value of art has long 
since been actively recognized by local and State Governments, large 
sums of money have been and are being devoted from the public 
revenues to the encouragement and support of both music and the 
drama. In this country, in accordance with the American concep- 
tion of the functions of governmental bodies, such subsidies from 
public funds are not granted. The task of supporting music and the 
drama financially and of fostering their development in other ways is 
left in the main to the initiative, and often to the liberality of private 
persons. . . . What I wish to draw attention to and to emphasize is 
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the fact that at the present time, so far from receiving any special 
recognition or help from our law-makers, music and the stage are 
singled out to bear a special and, in my judgment, an inequitable 
burden, a burden which, though imposed upon their patrons, does, in 
fact, constitute a damaging encumbrance upon theatre, opera and 
concerts. . . . At the present time those who seek to encourage and 
provide for the best standards in music and the drama have many 
difficulties to contend with. The expense of producing stage plays 
and opera, of giving recitals and orchestral concerts has increased 
very greatly in recent years. The rental of halls and theatres, the cost 
of building, of advertising and of transportation, of salaries and 
wages have all advanced. New competition from the radio has had 
to be met, while the competition of the “movies,” with their nation- 
wide organization and large revenues has grown steadily more stren- 
uous. . . . From every point of view there are cogent reasons, assur- 
edly, why music and the drama should be encouraged in all practica- 
ble ways and made as widely accessible to the people as possible. 
Why, instead of being encouraged, music and the drama should be 
singled out to bear a special burden is to me altogether inexplicable.” 


The publication of Isadora Duncan’s memorable autobiography, 
My Life, and the death of Loie Fuller this month mark the end of a 
generation in the history of American dancers—one cannot say of the 
dance in America, since Loie Fuller was for so long, and Isadora 
Duncan so largely, an artistic exile. By a strange coincidence no 
month has ever emphasized more fully the change that their accom- 
plishment and the tremendous vital force of Isadora Duncan express- 
ing itself not only in her living and in her own art, but in her 
brilliant propaganda for freedom in all the arts, has made in the 
dancer’s opportunity and recognition here. Ruth Page, coming to 
the Metropolitan out of the West and trained in Adolph Bolm’s 
ballet, filled the Jolson Theatre for her recital. Ingeborg Torrup, 
expressionist dancer from Denmark; Tamiris, a young American 
modernist; Carola Goya, who hides a well known American theatre 
name under her Spanish sobriquet and training; Agnes George 
DeMille, who comes into the field with two good American names 
to her credit (her father’s, William DeMille, and her grandfather’s, 
Henry George)—all have found a wedge, and a welcome for their 
talents, gained for them largely by Isadora Duncan’s genius. Tilly 
Losch and Harald Kreutzberg, the leading dancers of the Reinhardt 
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company, have shared all the honors of performances with the actors. 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn came home from their tour just long 
enough to dedicate the new home their success has won for them, 
and to announce a European tour next year for Miss St. Denis. And 
by way of showing that the region of conquest is still to be dilated, 
Irene Lewisohn, the always creative director of the Lyric bills at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, comes back into the field with a first 
announcement of a new experimental performance in May in con- 
junction with the Cleveland Orchestra under the direction of Nicolai 
Sokolov. As if to put their seal on the change in feeling, several of 
the newspapers have lately (we are tempted to say since the Dance 
Issue of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY called attention to the lack) added 
critics of the dance to their regular staffs. These pioneer critics may 
have a long way to go on a long hard road, to establish dance criticism 
on an intelligent and intelligible footing in a language which has 
not even a technical vocabulary for the art, but that will only add 
zest to their task and appreciation to their results. 


The short life of even the least successful play is long when com- 
pared to the life of a review which passes judgment on it. The re- 
viewer’s power is, as a rule, the matter of a few moments on the 
morning after. He is invited to judge the most ephemeral of things 
and his review—once read—stales even more painfully than old news. 
His personality—if he is aiming at criticism rather than unmasked 
personal opinion—is of little importance. Long before his life ends 
his reviews have died by ceasing to be of service to the theatre, and 
when he does die he passes as a man and is forgotten as a force. 
Hence it is that Bernard Shaw’s recreation of William Archer in his 
preface to the three Archer plays, Martha Washington, Beatriz 
Juana and Lidia, published recently by Henry Holt and Company, 
is of unique service. It is not only one of the most pleasing prefaces 
that have come from the pen of a master in the art, but is a touching 
and vivid portrait. Mr. Shaw has preserved the personality of a dis- 
tinguished critic, and has performed a distinguished act of friendship. 
For it was Archer who helped Shaw to get a reviewing job in Lon- 
don, and it was Archer who, in Widowers’ Houses, induced Shaw to 
turn playwright. To most people who knew Archer personally, he 
was “a Scotchman with an uncanny gift at divination, with an ability 
that was always in cold storage.” But “William Archer,” says Shaw, 
“though the most lucid and unequivocal of writers, was in person and 
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manner probably the most deceptive man of his time. Nobody could 
have been less an impostor in character: yet he took in all his con- 
temporaries, even those who were fairly intimate with him.” Show- 
ing that the changeless, forbidding mask which Archer wore was 
cultivated, because, as the son of Separatist Scotchmen, he was al- 
lowed to think his own thoughts but refrained from expressing them 
in the family circle, Mr. Shaw points out that the impression of 
Archer as a cold man came even more from meeting him than from 
the “emotional reticence” of his writings. “Had the fabulous Archer 
been a real one, our long friendship would have been impossible. 
Fortunately the real Archer was, like myself, the victim of an un- 
sleeping and incorrigible sense of humor: the very quality (or fault) 
the fabulous Archer utterly lacked.” The Archer who emerges from 
these pages is a figure who will last when the figure his own critical 
writings created has faded. Even today, a few years after his death, 
Archer is known only to the few as the man whose brilliant early 
reviews, collected in those extraordinary volumes The Theatrical 
World, covered the London Theatre from 1893-1897, and, with 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, made vivid that period of an awakening 
interest in the theatre. To students he is known as the author of 
Playmaking, to the general reader, if he reads Ibsen, as the trans- 
lator who brought Ibsen to England and America. But, as an ironi- 
cal sidelight on the transitory greatness of his profession, he is per- 
haps known to the general public today as the author of The Green 
Goddess, that well-made melodrama which brought him a long- 
deserved income just before his death. In the gay last letter that Mr. 
Archer wrote to Shaw before he was to undergo his fatal operation, 
he showed that success as a playwright had not caused his critical 
sense to desert him, for he said, “I have never . . . ceased to feel 
that the Fates had treated me kindly in making me your contempo- 
rary and friend.” And as this preface shows they had, indeed. 


The Studio des Champs Elysées in Paris, which produced Maya 
under the direction of Gaston Baty, has added Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine to its repertory, and devotes an interesting little 
“cahier” to “Le Théatre d’Art 4 New York” to celebrate the produc- 
tion. An article on the dramatists of the newer American theatre 
makes some interesting and fairly perspicacious comments—except 
for the fact that one paragraph calmly kills off Eugene O'Neill just 
at the moment when he seems most alive to us, with Marco Millions 
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Saint Joan as produced at the Saxony State Theatre in Dresden, 
where the interesting if dangerous experiment was made of acting 
the Shaw play on alternate nights in the repertory with Schiller’s 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans. The issue raised by the two productions, 
as stated by Hallie Flanagan, narrowed down to a single question, 
“Can romanticism and sentimentalism stand comparison with inspired 
common sense?” The answer which the playgoers of Dresden offered 
emphatically was that it can, because both of the plays held and 
moved their audiences, though keyed to radically different modes of 
playwriting and production. 














Die Jungfrau von Orleans, which the Saxony State Theatre in Dres- 
den played on alternate nights with Saint Joan as an instructive com- 
parison in theatre styles. According to Hallie Flanagan, audiences 
were equally carried away by both plays and both productions, though 
the Shaw play seemed a welcome relief from the oppressive senti- 
mentality of Schiller’s drama. Miss Flanagan quotes a conversation 
overheard between a little boy in a sailor suit and his mother to state 
the final difference in reaction to the two plays. “Ist es nicht schén?” 
the mother asks, when “die Jungfrau” has died beautifully in the 
arms of her King, with the battle flags lowered reverently above her. 
The boy hesitates. “Ja wohl, schén .. .” he finally compromises, 
“aber... aber... es ist nicht die Wahrheit.” 
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and the double-decker, The Strange Interlude, headed for produc- 
tion. “There is, alas, a darker side to this future: many young writ- 
ers have not realized their promise. E. O’Neill has just died. His 
output, as vast as it is solid, has real body, as has that of one or two 
other dramatists. But in general, the new dramatic literature is, 
above all, made up of promise. The young generation postpones 
making themselves known.” One of the most interesting analyses is 
contained in this paragraph about American humor: “That which 
most differentiates American productions from ours is, for the most 
part, humor—what André Maurois has spiritually defined as Vesprit 
contre sot. French plays are, in general, either sad or gay. In Amer- 
ica one finds, even in the most sombre plays, a note of irony, of jovi- 
ality, of cold comedy which stops emotion at the very moment it 
begins to make itself felt. This quality is very special and very 
agreeable, like an exotic fruit whose acidity puckers the mouth at 
first, but for which one quickly cultivates a taste.” 


A note from Europe adds this comment to that printed last month: 
In Berlin the autumn play of interest was Toller’s Hoppla, wir 
Leben! given by the Piscator-Bihne. Herr Piscator is a director of 
very original gifts who seized eagerly upon the opportunities for con- 
structivist setting and sensational presentation that are offered by 
Toller’s piece. The play, in effect, is half film and half dramatic 
action; and the film portion of it is used not so much for completing 
the story-telling as for creating an atmospheric effect. There must be 
few of the outstanding newspaper headlines of the last few years that 
are not illustrated, for a second or two, on the screen that falls 
between the acts. The drama itself is the personal tragedy of a revo- 
lutionist of seven years back—the stormy time of 1919-20—who finds 
himself continually at odds with a world of new political values, new 
compromises, new conceptions and sometimes new treacheries of 
former comrades. Once more Toller shows his extraordinary power 
of presenting parallel thoughts, parallel images, in flashes of sincerity 
that give force to the relation between them; but that is a dramatic 
gift that may be dangerous if it is not more completely controlled 
than in Hoppla, wir Leben! Certainly Herr Piscator, with all his 
sympathy for its propaganda, does little for the unity of the play. It 
will be interesting to see what the directors of other countries do with 
it; for the subject is truly international, and the presentation is sen- 
sational enough to attract a curious public anywhere. 
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THE LAUGHTER OF THE GODS 


Broadway in Review 
By JOHN MASON BROWN 


Te is a scene in Danton’s Tod when, for once, the gods 





and mankind seem to be laughing at the same thing and at 

the same time. A mob that soars out of sight on the bleachers 
in the background, packs the tiers of seats on either side, and spills 
over to fill the vast depths of the Century Theatre’s auditorium, 
pushes hungrily against a little pen in the middle of the stage. In 
that pen Camille Desmoulins, the friend of Danton, huddles in the 
corner, broken by the Revolution and fearful in the face of the Tri- 
bunal. It is not he, however, who catches the eye and holds it. He 
offers no sport; he has been crushed too easily. The rabble waits for 
the man who can thrill it by a spirited defiance, to break the 
monotony of the day’s long list of passive butcheries. This it finds in 
Danton, and more particularly, in the Danton of Paul Hartmann, 
who stands there a giant in size and calm, pleading his own case so 
well that Robespierre and St. Just, who have slated him for the guil- 
lotine, are forced to call a halt to his rhetoric. It is Danton, com- 
posed in the face of death, who makes the mob look small beside 
him. He has been one with these people who are accusing him. It is 
his strong hands which are supposed to have held the bleeding head 
of Louis aloft when it rolled from under the knife, and now these 
people have turned on him as he has turned from them. He has out- 
grown his belief that liberty can be bought by blood alone, just as 
he has grown to hate the men who prosper by roaring its cant with- 
out sincerity. Confronted by this mob and with his executioners 
before him, this Danton laughs. At first, it is a low and single 
chuckle that resounds in that breathless Tribunal. It begins to grow 
and fills out into a long laugh—a solitary comment on man’s dreams 
and ambitions. Suddenly someone else is carried away by the daring 
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and contagion of its comment. The laugh swells slowly but percep- 
tibly, from the rabble on-stage to the mob in the auditorium, enlarg- 
ing, including more and more people, until the theatre rocks with a 
Gargantuan roar, and everyone laughs, at first, without knowing why, 
but continues none the less heartily on discovering that this 
derision is aimed at the whole futility of life, laughs hoarsely, 
madly, for what seems an age of disillusionment, and keeps on laugh- 
ing until the stiff backs of the enclosing soldiery remind the crowd all 
too harshly of this world they live in. This scene comes as the 
supreme moment that the Reinhardt season in New York has so far 
revealed, and as one of those few experiences in the theatre that burns 
its way into the memory of those who have been a part of it. A part 
of it—because it is preeminently successful in wiping out all barriers 
between actors and audiences, and in establishing between them that 
dynamic kinship which is the final tribute to this kind of showman- 
ship. The device of stationing crowds in the audience as a connect- 
ing link between the stage and the auditorium may seem somewhat 
battered to those sophisticates who have learned about crowds from 
The Spider and other such recent offerings. But, though it has lost 
its novelty by wide appropriation, since Reinhardt first stumbled on 
to it as a means of granting intimacy to his “circus” productions, it 
has not lost its effectiveness. At its best (and Reinhardt’s best is its 
best) it is one of the surest and most breath-taking of Reinhardt’s 
tricks, but one that pales in subtlety when compared with the magic 
of his handling of crowds. He is without a peer in managing his 
supernumeraries so that they are no haphazard stragglers, but a 
living entity with real emotions and an aggregate will. In the present 
production his results are the more remarkable when one remembers 
that his squalling rabble is an American mob, with only a week or so 
of rehearsals behind it and having little idea of the German in which 
it is harangued. Except in its tribunal scenes Danton’s Tod follows 
a tame and frequently dull course, because Georg Biichner’s play is 
a sprawling and profuse affair that is as hospitable to all the warring 
factions of the French Revolution (both in their public and domestic 
life) , as it is awkward in dealing with them. It is whipped into some 
kind of coherency by the sheer vitality of Paul Hartmann’s Danton, 
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and focussed by the interestingly mannered Robespierre of Vladimir 
Sokolov. Over the howling of the mobs, the insidious conversational 
quietness of Arnold Korff’s St. Just, dominates in superb contrast. 
Oddly enough—and to the evident confusion of the audience, which 
refuses to take the last act of the present version as a real climax 
Reinhardt has closed his production with a woeful anticlimax, in 
which Lili Darvas is given the impossible task of building a finale out 
of a super-romantic Ophelia act, with its stock-in-trade fennel and 
mad song. Following fast upon mob scenes of unparalleled vigor, this 
comes as a depressant which, while it momentarily obscures what has 
gone before, can not efface the memory of its drive. 

The same spectacular superstructure, which was so happily fitted 
to the tribunals and mobs of Danton’s Tod, was superimposed upon 
the childlike simplicity of Jedermann, an adaptation of Everyman 
which Hugo von Hofmannsthal made for the Salzsburg Festival. 
The production, while it displayed another sample of Reinhardt’s 
showmanship, had little to do with the play, and its beauty existed in 
spite of rather than because of the script. For Everyman, as a play, 
is one of the most naive of primitives and belongs to that sturdy little 
group of old English Morality plays in which Mammon and Death, 
and Faith and Good Deeds are the uncomplicated abstractions which 
attend a rich man at his death. It came from a period of faith, and, 
as a primitive, it shows that faith had as much to do with art as with 
religion. Treated by Reinhardt, the disarming tenderness of its text 
was buried beneath a thoroughly sophisticated pageant, in which 
such obvious make-shifts of stylization as the Goose-Step were sub- 
stituted for a genuine naiveté, and this child’s balloon was blown up 
to make a Zeppelin. Everyman crept into a grave that was nearer 
Hollywood than Heaven. Where the lovely Madonna of Lili Darvas 
would have more than served to watch over the last moments of 
Everyman, Reinhardt introduced a score of gilded ladies to strike the 
ethereal poses of trumpeting angels, and tended so steadily to expand 
a parable into an epic that the total effect was of a Cimabue retouched 
by Rubens. As a spectacle, however, this Jedermann showed the 
infinite skill of Reinhardt in managing to coat the tritest of methods 
with originality. His materials were the routine palette-ticklers of 
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Cecil DeMille. He, too, had a heavily laden table, and a feast with 
dancing girls and drunken laughter. But Reinhardt spurned the bro- 
mides of movie opulence just as he avoided the sterility of such a 
scene. He contrived a banquet in which very little happened but 
much seemed to happen, in which the whole tempo of the speeches 
and the shifts in grouping gave variety and even expectancy to 
thread-bare spectacular clichés. The backbone of this whole produc- 
tion was the Everyman of Alexander Moissi. Played with all the 
brilliance of Moissi’s technical resourcefulness, acted externally, 
almost in a recitatif manner, with a voice that ranged with an incom- 
parable loveliness, it yet had a gentle simplicity of feeling that was 
sadly needed in the production as a whole. 

With the Irish Players opening their season with The Plough and 
the Stars, and following it with Juno and the Paycock, New York 
has had its first real chance to judge the full stature of Sean O’Casey. 
It is true that, two seasons ago, this same Juno was brought to the 
dwarfish stage of the Mayfair Theatre, but in spite of the several 
virtues this rambling, ill-assorted production had, it was no more 
than a letter of introduction to O’Casey, and the real meeting had 
still to take place. Now, however, it has been brought about in such 
a way that it cannot soon be forgotten, because these two plays have 
been carried to New York by actors who belong to Sean O’Casey’s 
Dublin, just as they seem to belong to him and to his dramas. The 
merits and the excesses of their acting are the merits and excesses of 
his plays, and, in the case of each the merits more than redeem the 
excesses. Both Juno and The Plough are bitter, brutal ironies, so 
strongly felt and so passionately stated that, in spite of their broad 
comedy and their gorgeous wit, they scorch and bruise the spectator. 
In both of them the sorry story of the waste of revolution is told, and 
innocent bystanders suffer most cruelly from its havoc. In Juno 
revolution creeps up those sinister backstairs, which lead from the 
streets of Dublin that are blood-stained from the battles of the Free 
Staters and the Die Hards, fairly bursting in upon what might other- 
wise have been a droll little character comedy about a legacy which 
never materialized. In The Plough it is the story that is forced to 
climb the stairs of the tenement house to escape the woes of a ravaged 
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city. In both of them, the comment on Irish character is as good- 
natured as it is relentless, and in each, before the final curtain, 
O’Casey’s puppets can be taken as symbols of Ireland and Irish vir- 
tues and Irish faults. In Juno, where the trite little plot is more self- 
reliant, the course of the playwright is always clear, but in The 
Plough he seems lost in a pleasing labyrinth of mixed modes until 
suddenly, in the last act, all of his by-paths converge, and his mean- 
ing rings out with a deafening clarity. He is without a rival in 
snatching people of the back-stairs out of their pubs and tenements 
and transferring them to the stage in such a way that they remain 
people, seen in the round, instead of dwindling into types, observed 
from only one convenient angle. His plots are minor, almost inci- 
dental, and he interrupts them at will to dally with protracted inter- 
ludes of character comedy, or terrifying moments of anguish. He 
is not above using some tricks again and again as the standard of his 
comic currency, repeating a word like “darling” or “derogatory,” or 
a phrase like “God give me patience,” until he fairly flagellates his 
comic point. In the same way he doubles on his tragic ingredients, 
piling his catastrophes one above the other, introducing them at 
such a swift rate in the last act of Juno that they strain credulity, or 
turning from such a really fine moment as the death of Bessie Burgess 
in The Plough to let loose another one of those mawkish Ophelia 
scenes—nightgown, broken songs, madness and all—to weaken his 
ending and blur his final curtain. The performances the Irish Players 
give The Plough and Juno have that same lack of restraint which 
marks the texts. In moments of fisticuffs (and there are many), their 
own exuberance makes them overstep the bounds of comedy and 
leap into farce. In the lulls in action and the preparatory stretches, 
their methods demand a readjustment from playgoers accustomed to 
the insistent drive of American productions. These actors have a 
deliberateness of attack that is, at first, as disconcerting as the shuf- 
fling gait of O’Casey’s plots. Both their slowness and their expan- 
siveness prove, before the evening is over, however, to be the proper— 
almost the inevitable—manner of giving the plays their final authen- 
ticity. It is, of course, Arthur Sinclair who plays the Paycock, in 
Juno, and Fluther Good in The Plough. In each he shows an amaz- 
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Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neill, as Bessie Burgess and Mrs. Gogan, 
in the Irish Players’ production of The Plough and the Stars, come 
back to their tenement house with some of the loot that has fallen 
their way during a day of fire and warfare in Dublin. The Plough, 
which opened the Irish players’ season in New York, was followed 
by Juno and the Paycock, another play by Sean O’Casey, and one 
which was first performed in New York with Augustin Duncan as 
the Paycock. Since then it has become an established favorite in 
outstanding tributary theatres throughout the country such as 
the Cleveland Playhouse and the Goodman Theatre, in Chicago. 











Vandamm 








The death of Louis Dubedat in the revival of The Doctor's Dilemma 
at the Guild Theatre. The last moments of Alfred Lunt as the 
scoundrelly artist are attended by his wife, Jennifer (Lynn Fon- 
tanne) and watched with professional interest by a reporter and four 
of London’s leading medicos. At the left is Ernest Cossart as Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield Bonington, while behind Dubedat stands Dudley 
Digges as the old Sir Patrick. ‘To his right are Baliol Holloway as 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon, Earle Larrimore as Cutler Walpole, and 
Philip Leigh as the reporter. ‘The settings for The Doctor's Di- 
lemma are the work of Jo Mielziner, who has frequently worked 
with the Guild in the past and who is to design their forthcoming 
production of O’Neill’s The Strange Interlude. 
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ing shrewdness in making and holding his points, and in managing, 
though using the same wallop in both parts, to create two radi- 
cally different characters. Miss O’Neill, whether as the pugnacious 
sentimentalist in The Plough or the cheery Maisie Madigan in Juno 
sweeps each of her tirades from a climax of rhetoric, which seems 
the very summit of human eloquence, to another and yet another, 
until she appears the epitome of the wit and passion of phrase-loving 
Ireland. Sara Allgood, who vocalizes her innocent bystander in The 
Plough with a relish that is more obvious than forgivable, gives a 
memorable performance as Juno—dquiet, moving and tender beyond 
the ordinary scope of acting, and heroic with simplicity. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma at the Guild Theatre—as almost goes with- 
out saying—is a fairly early diatribe of Shaw’s against the medical 
profession. It belongs to that great tradition of comedies which, 
from the Commedia dell Arte down, have been pointed at the quack- 
ery of medicos. While it can be taken for granted that Mr. Shaw 
has not been any more sparing of i/ Dottore than any of his predeces- 
sors, the paradoxical fact is that both the plays and the profession 
have survived. The Doctor’s Dilemma is frankly a polemic, but 
compared to the preface which preceded it it is a mere lullaby. Sel- 
dom has Mr. Shaw written more amusingly or vitriolicly than in that 
preface, and the indignation which prompted it, though subdued, is 
by no means absent in his play. In fact, it is the preface which often 
interrupts the play, sometimes to its advantage, as in the first act when 
the roomful of doctors discuss their favorite professional hobbies, and 
sometimes to its disadvantage, as in the fifth act, when anti-vivisection 
is pulled bodily into a scene that cannot stand the strain. But the 
decision the great Sir Colenso Ridgeon must make, as to whether, 
when he can take but one more patient in his sanatarium, he should 
save the lying and immoral artist, Louis Dubedat, or the long-suffer- 
ing man of science, Dr. Blenkinsop, is intrinsically an arresting one. 
In the hands of Shaw it becomes a fascinating conflict of viewpoints, 
a discussion that, because of Shaw’s uncanny skill both as an expositor 
and a dramatist holds the interest throughout, and somehow involves 
the heart as well as the mind. It is, it must be admitted at once, 
prolix to an alarming extent. It says what it has to say, not once, but 
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again and again, until no one can misunderstand its meaning. Each 
time, however, it uses a variation in theme, so that even its hiatuses 
are only those welcome lulls in good talk, when a pause is made for 
second wind as well as second thought. At the Guild (and it is one 
of those heavily peopled plays which test the talents of a company as 
much as it offers them advantages) it is capitally performed. In par- 
ticular, Ernest Cossart’s Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington has a 
rotund exuberance that fairly stimulates the phagocytes. Henry 
Travers plays the tragic Dr. Blenkinsop with a restraint and a lack 
of self pity that is admirably compatible with the good doctor’s self- 
respect. As Dubedat, Alfred Lunt gives a glowing performance, in 
which the flame as well as the faults of this mad-cap artist are kept 
nicely in hand, and in which the death scene mounts to a pathos that 
is unobscured by sentimentality. Lynn Fontanne, in the lovely cos- 
tumes of Aline Bernstein, gives her Jennifer, especially after the try- 
ing moments of the first act, when she comes to beg Sir Colenso to 
take her husband’s case, a strength and charm that aids considerably 
in explaining another aspect of the doctor’s dilemma. Of the others, 
it is Baliol Holloway as Sir Colenso, Dudley Digges as Sir Patrick 
(the old doctor who has used all these modern inventions, in his 
youth, without their modern names), and Helen Westley as the maid 
who contribute most to a well-rounded and engaging performance. 

Twice during the month, in Fallen Angels and The Marquise, 
comedies from the brimming inkwell of Noel Coward have trickled 
into town. In both of them Mr. Coward started out with ideas which 
would have provided a more astute farceur with more than an eve- 
ning’s complications, but in both he seemed to grow tired half-way 
through. If his invention ran thin—as it most certainly did—it was 
because Mr. Coward evidently started both plays with his eyes cast 
lovingly on one scene. And in each, when he had worked his way up 
to that scene, he called a halt to his playwriting and pulled his cover 
over his typewriter with a gesture that was plainly discernible. For 
the rest of the evening his scripts had that note of controlled irrita- 
tion which creeps into the voice of the raconteur who, after telling 
his favorite joke, is asked by someone more matter-of-fact than funny, 
“And what happened then?” Of the two The Marquise, though the 
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merest soap bubble of a comedy, was the better play. Its story of the 
boy and girl who are betrothed against their will and escape mar- 
riage only when they learn that they have both had the same generous 
Marquise for a mother, offers opportunities for the kind of haute- 
monde naughtiness which gave the comedies of the Restoration their 
especial zest. The amusement of the earlier portion of the play, and 
even of its sagging last act, was admirably enlarged by the suavity of 
Arthur Byron and Reginald Owen as the two fathers. Billie Burke, 
though radiant in the yards and yards of costumes which Ben Ali 
Haggin designed, chirped in a manner so coyly arch as to be frankly 
embarrassing. Fallen Angels, the Actors’ Theatre’s second produc- 
tion of the winter, was a fairly hilarious vaudeville sketch, sand- 
wiched between two lamentably slim acts, that for all the deft play- 
ing of Fay Bainter and Estelle Winwood as the tipsy wives could 
never quite disguise its thinness. In both Fallen Angels and The 
Marquise Mr. Coward’s sense of dramatic symmetry led him to pair 
off each couple, in fact each series of couples, with all the subtlety and 
skill which once distinguished those old farces, given in the Sunday 
School basement, where it was deemed indescribably funny because 
the dramatist never saw a complication with only one character 
involved in it but always managed to see double. 

In a month that has been sadly destitute of any native plays of even 
moderate competence or faint distinction, Bartlett Cormack’s The 
Racket, a fairly tense and authentic melodrama of police reporting 
and gangster warfare in Chicago, stood out as a welcome oasis. In it 
Edward G. Robinson, one of the best of our character actors, painted 
the most repulsive and unmistakable villain that has sidled on to a 
New York stage in several seasons. Lula Vollmer’s Trigger, an 
incredibly drivelling bit of Carolina mountain brew, that was as awk- 
ward as it was dull, and as pretentious as it was sentimental, was 
another of the unhappy successors with which Miss Vollmer has fol- 
lowed Sun-up. It redeemed itself, as far as it was capable of redemp- 
tion, because of the fresh proof it gave of Claiborne Foster’s skill as 
a comedienne and her latent power for tragedy. Immoral Isabella? 
by Lawton Campbell, was a cheap and tiresome attempt to retell the 
story of Columbus and his patron queen in the terms of a joke book’s 
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fund of humor. Frances Starr’s uneasiness as Isabella was to some 
extent excusable, when one remembers that she was asked to say, when 
Columbus brought her a pipe from the New World, “There’s not a 
cough in a shipload,” and that, when he put a ring upon her finger, 
her convulsing comment was that, from then on, she would call it “her 
Columbus circle.” Out of the Sea found Don Marquis writing, at a 
rather late date, one of those sea plays which everyone feels like writ- 
ing after having read Synge for the first time, and in which one of 
the characters is almost certain to say, as he looks over the cliffs 
painted on the backdrop and hears the moaning of the wind machines 
and a handful of water splashed off-stage, “It (the sea, of course) 
has been saying to me all day, ‘Come down to me,’ and I have been 
saying, ‘Come up to me.’” Directed pontifically by Walter Hamp- 
den, with Rollo Peters and even Beatrix Thompson completely un- 
convincing as the poet and his sea maiden, its story of Tristram and 
Iseult had life only in the fierce and fiery moments of Lynn Harding’s 
Mark. Em Jo Basshe’s The Centuries, the New Playwrights’ Thea- 
tre’s most recent contribution to the revolutionary theatre, was a 
muddled, inchoate and meagrely acted play about the woes of Israel, 
in which the Pillar of Fire was seriously presented as now hovering 
over the Bronx. To this list of sorry efforts, the play 2x 2=5 at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre must also be added. Here was a 
jumbled little comedy from the Danish of Gustav Wied that was 
decked out in what purported to be a playfully abstract manner. Un- 
fortunately, however, the stylization only increased the confusion of 
the play, for one thing because it was by no means consistent, and, for 
another, because there were whole scenes which obviously resented 
this treatment. While the settings and costumes of Boris Aronson 
had a welcome and sincere vitality they could not quite keep the eve- 
ning from being one of those rather painful affairs our theatre knows 
all too well, in which the gods seem to be laughing, with every justi- 
fication, at mortal foibles, and in which mankind has neither the 
heart nor the will to join. 
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Mexican Street Theatres 
By CARLETON BEALS 
Old Clown (spying a passing girl)—‘‘Ain’t she a peach! 


Ah, if I had only thirty years on my head! Say—” 


Young Clown—‘“You’ve a good eye yet, Dad. Ah, if I 
only had thirty pesos in my pocket! Say—” 


Both (in chorus)—‘Step up! Step up! Five cents to see a 
whole tanda. Four numbers. Four numbers. See the 
beautiful blond sisters dance the Charleston!”’ 


This byplay takes place in front of one of the itinerant tent- 
shows of Mexico. Patched and weatherbeaten, this spring holiday, 
they have been set up side by side, half in the parking, half in 
the street, along the alameda gardens. The blare of music and 
trumpets and drums rattles up and down the avenue; the bawl 
of the barkers through the megaphones smashes in with the roar 
of tramways and traffic; gigantic pinwheels shower sparks over 
the crowds. High overhead revolves the enormous Ferris wheel, 
a moving many-headed snake with a series of gaping mouths. Pick 
your way along paths lined with Spanish tiled fountains and grace- 
ful southern shrubbery and view the whole ensemble of tent-shows, 
venders, puestos, eating-booths and crowds—the soaring National 
Theatre as a background, its marble massiveness and unfinished 
steel ribs breaking the texture of the city’s glow. 

Pleasure seekers slump down on narrow benches before oil- 
cloth tables lit by gasoline torches and are served brick-colored 
stews, with crisp tortillas to shovel them into their mouths—or 
chicken with mole, a sauce of twenty-odd spices, or enchiladas, 
chile con carne, tamales; milk-white pulque, or pineapple tepache, 
or beer. 

In the nearby puestos are food, pottery, toys, sarapes, candy, 
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jewelry, handiwork of every variety. Golden dried fruit from Cali- 
fornia cascades alongside of cajetas from Celaya filled with milky 
caramel; camotes de Puebla, candied sweet-potatoes; red, yellow 
and green gelatines in inverted tumblers lit to transparency by 
candles; golden wedges of fresh pineapples, mangos, plums; on a 
woven straw petate, a heap of peanuts—five centavos a wooden 
measure-full dumped into your side pocket. A blind man wails 
out a corrido to the tune of a broken-stringed armadillo guitar. A 
vender holds out a flowering cornucopia of rose-colored mamey 
ice-cream. A ragged barefoot Indian sells imported fluffy pow- 
der-puffs from a long string draped about his dirty neck; another 
dandles kewpie dolls. The pottery booths are a melange of deli- 
cate tints: blue and gold Talavera ware from Puebla, ruddy ollas 
from Oaxaca; brown and blue vases from Guadalajara; clay and 
wax figurines of the rural life of Mexico: men drawing pulque from 
the maguey, Indian women selling vegetables, charcoal venders, 
tortilleras, venders of ducks, fruitmen, woodmen, flower-sellers, the 
gaily-dressed ranchero, horsemen, soldiers. In the toy booths: 
German automobiles and dolls alongside of tiny replicas of native 
household goods, miniature grinding-stones for the maize, strings 
of seed-beads from Cuernavaca, straw-woven horses and riders, 
stuffed dolls of corn husks, bright-feathered cocks on wires—a 
twist brings their spurs and bills striking viciously, feathers flying. 
The vivid red and yellow serapes and hangings come from Tex- 
coco or Oaxaca or Saltillo. The central design of one carries a 
humorously dwarfed Tlaloc or rain-god; some are reminiscent of 


the inlaid stone motifs on the ruins of Mitla. 
In among these booths are the carpas or shows—rough wooden 


frame-work covered with rain-stained patched canvas, often sewed 
with gaudy red and white stripes. Inside are crude board benches, 
tiny stages, and tattered and faded drops painted with gay butter- 
flies or wondrous scenery. 

These shows are the delight of the lower classes. For ten cen- 
tavos one may sit through a tanda of four numbers: song and 
dance, burlesque, dialogue, puppet-shows, and other forms of 
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amusement. The audience is a rough and ready, slam-bang sort, 
ranging from the barefoot tatterdemalion Indian to the mestizo 
and the lower middle-class—the better-dressed are rare, occasionally 
some roué interested in one of the dancing girls. Among them 
are most of the prototypes of the wax figurines in the puestos: 
Camion drivers in overalls; charcoal venders, faces smeared black; 
a candy salesman, glass case and wares on his knees; Indian girls 
in bright silk beaded dresses, vivid combs sparkling in their glisten- 
ing black hair, long blood-red pendants dangling against their 
swarthy cheeks. Beads glow against necks daubed to a marvel- 
ous purple with cheap powder. These onlookers freely shout 
their boisterous witticisms; the actors and actresses chaff the too 
rowdy onlooker. The facetiae are keen, ribald, often openly in- 
decent, but always laughable. Or an actress may call up some 
one from the audience with whom to dance or on whom to bestow 
a lip-stick kiss—whoops of delight from the onlookers who fairly 
bash the victim with their jocose banter. 
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Grand Teatro Carpa Hidalgo. Reproduced by courtesy of the Universal Ilustrado 
(Mexico City) 


The dances rarely consist of more than a few weaving Indian- 
like steps; the gestures don’t go beyond the first lesson in the old- 
fashioned books on Learning Elocution; the music is produced by 
the usual jazz combination: piano (lacking in some cases), a banjo- 
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mandolin, a C or B saxophone, a fiddle, a drum, sometimes a trom- 
bone or cornet; but the result is singularly tom-tom and Indian. 
The main ingredients of the dance are a girl with good legs 
(risquély dressed in short skirts, suggestive drawers, or tights), 
and the popular melodies dealing with ranch-life or love, “La 
Borrachita” (The Little Drunk Girl), “Que Risa me da’— 
(What laughter it gives me). The songs are alive with hate and 
love, separation and reconciliation, seduction, betrayal, disillusion- 
ment. The subjects vary. A millionaire takes the actress to New 
York. A viejo with gray hairs should know better than to “pus- 
syfoot after chickens”; one girl is no good for love because she 
sleeps too soundly to hear her sweetheart hammer on the door. 
A monk and a nun slept together “just out of fear of the dark.” 
Or the song may be just some simple love melody old in the hearts 
of the people—“Te mandé por correo cuatro suspiros de mi alma,” 
(1 sent you by mail four sighs from my soul). 

Often these simpler melodies are sung by a rancher in a charro 
costume, to the accompaniment of a guitar—those beautiful melo- 
dies of love and jealousy, of affection for horses and dogs, for 
flowers and storms and moonlight, which are the heritage of Mexi- 
can rural life. The charro outfit consists, first, of a broad-brimmed 
peaked sombrero of fine-woven straw or embroidered leather, of 
black felt and silver work, or of brown felt and woven pearls and 
beads; second, the leather jacket, embroidered, or covered with 
silver or gold ornaments; third, the trousers, skin-tight clear to 
the instep, opening at the sides with silver buttons. Many of the 
songs are wistful memories of the “rancho donde yo naci” (the 
ranch where I was born). Better, declares the singer, than city 
pin-stripe trousers and spats are the tough country “pantalones de 
cuero’,; better than city silks are the countryside muslins and cre- 
tonnes; better than tight shoes are the comfortable sandals (gua- 
raches); better than autos are the slow-moving ox-carts creaking 
along under the lazy sun; better than new-fangled brilliantine to 
make girls’ hair glisten is the good smelly country grease. 

This contrast between city and urban life is always near the sur- 
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face. Thus a city-worker of the middle-class, the office-clerk type, 
tries to describe to a peon, dressed half clown, half Indian, all the 
wonders of a motorcycle, a machine the latter has never seen. The 
rube’s enthusiasm mounts: he offers to trade his cow for it. 


City-worker: Why, I’d look utterly ridiculous riding down Fran- 
cisco Madero Avenue on a cow. I’d never get my 
errands done. You are a goof. 

Peon: Quite so. I never thought of that. Come to do so, I’d be 

even more funny. 

City-worker: How come? 

Peon: Wouldn’t I be a bright one trying to milk a motorcycle? 


Or the burlesque will hit off the politicians. A youngster in a 
check suit with a frock tail, a tall gray hat, sallies out and, half in 
song, half in dialogue, asks if he doesn’t look exactly like a Con- 
gressman. He recites the various high public posts he has occu- 
pied, including one in the city-jail—Belén—from which place he 
was promoted to the penitentiary, finally gaining his release because 
he was such a good poet, and gives a sample, his new opera T'eresa— 


Teresa, vamos a la casa, 
Ya estamos aqui una hora 
Y la luna es clara, clara, clara... . 


Other loved subjects of burlesque are the foreigner—the Ameri- 
can and the Spaniard—the Gringo and the Gachupin,—and they 
get off no more lightly than the burlesqued foreigner with us. The 
American’s weak points are his love of money-making, his lack of 
romanticism and imagination, his fear of discomfort and death, his 
fondness for order. The Spaniard is laughed at for his aggres- 
siveness, his dialect, his boasting, his volubility, his penny-wise 
pettiness. 

Some street-shows attempt more serious drama. This is often 
medieval and Spanish, with great ladies and grandees in swords, 
courtly attire, cock hats, gowns and jewels. The patent dilapida- 
tion of their costumes cannot destroy the illusion. There are duels 
and betrayals and delicious provincial moralizing. Or a play may 
deal with the return of a bull-fighter to his home after a tour. His 
wife informs him of a coming child, they fall into each other’s 
arms and begin to plan for the event—the name, the baptism, the 
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education, the marriage, the future—and end by quarreling whether 
the boy—the sex is taken for granted—shall be a bull-fighter or 
something less dangerous. Or the play shows a boarding-house 
scene, with a burlesque on Spaniards, on the arrogance of a youth- 
ful bull-fighter, on the apparent submissiveness yet dominating 
character of the Mexican mistress, on a penniless wretch half- 
clown, half-vagabond, and on a most credulous, warm-hearted land- 
lady who would prove a wonderful find for any struggling artist— 
the whole woven around a flimsy plot interlarded with vulgarities, 
witticisms, slap-stick, and singing. 

There are, of course, among the Carpas, the customary fire-eaters 
—wild ring-nosed Tarahumare Indians who have loaned their reli- 
gious rites to the eyes of the vulgar; there are bodyless heads, the 
abortion monstrosities, the houses of mystery and all the rest of the 
well-known side-show stunts, but unique are the fantoches. Derived, 
though they are, from the Italian fantocct, they have become indis- 
tinguishably Mexican. These puppet-dwarfs with their human 
heads—they seem like cretins—perform their antics on a miniature 
stage with a black drop, usually a peon and his wife or sweetheart. 
The former is dressed in white “pajamas,” guaraches or sandals, 
and a battered straw-hat, half concealing a big shock of uncombed 
black hair and shading a red bulbous nose. His companion uses the 
typical colored skirt, embroidered hu:pil, or waist, and wears her 
hair in pig-tail braids over her bosom. These two fantoches sing 
native songs; they dance and talk. Their Indian-Spanish drawling 
slum dialect, with its garbled “g” for “d,” and harsh “j’s,” is su- 
premely racy, with numerous sex-allusions and pretended coyness 
on the part of the woman. Occasionally there are slap-stick epi- 
sodes where the two kick and hit each other with right good will. 
The peon is not averse to lifting up the skirt of his partner with 
his toe. The whole is rich with the flavor of the Mexican country- 
side and the lower-class slums; the mi/pas of growing corn and 
flowers, the markets of humming camaraderie. Occasionally the 
fantoche is a charro or rancher, who has seen the United States and 
tells his mirthful experience and botched impressions, making great 
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and unbridled fun of American prosperity, smugness, and policemen. 

The Titeres and Titiritipis, or marionettes proper, as good as 
anything in the old world, would cause Tony Sarg envy. These 
string puppets, accompanied by clever behind-stage ventriloquists, 
perform dances, hold witty dialogue, do acrobatic stunts, play the 
buffoon. A common combination is a Mexican clown whose foil is a 








Maria Caballe (of the Teatro Maria Guerrero) and Juana Sol (of the Teatro Colén) 
two popular actresses as caricatured by José Clements Orozco. Reproduced by courtesy 
of the Universal Ilustrado (Mexico City). 
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sedate “Meester X” in a Prince Albert—a humorous repartee hitting 
off both native and foreign failings. The clown plays excellent mu- 
sic (thanks to the orchestra) on a coffee-pot and dances native dances, 
the jarabe, the jota, and others, with verve and personality. The 
cross-bar and ladder acrobats, tumblers and trapeze artists, perform 
so realistically that each hazard steals the breath. Often the en- 
semble is more elaborate. A bull-fight. Quite as thrilling, yet far 
more laughable, than the original. The tiny bull charges in shak- 
ing his horns furiously; richly dressed capeadores flaunt their scar- 
let capes and side-step cleverly. The picadores come prancing in 
on their extravagantly caparisoned horses, lances set; the bull flings 
horse and rider down, gores them. The banderilleras, in braid and 
gold, stamp their high-heeled shoes, and plant their sharp darts 
into the bull’s shoulders as he charges. The various episodes are 
dramatic, flavored with quaint humorous mishaps. A peon in “pa- 
jamas” blunders into the ring, followed by an irate policeman. The 
peon is attacked by the bull and thrown on the runway fence. He 
loses his trousers. When he tumbles back into the ring, he uses 
them, one moment as a modest shield against the audience, the next 
as a cape to fend off the bull. Both he and the policemen are finally 
flung high and clear of the ring on the bull’s horns. The matador, 
in queue and golden jacket and breeches, enters with his red flag 
and sword and makes his killing with the aplomb of a real star to 
the fanfare of the customary trumpets. Attendants race in with a 
pair of most unruly horses and drag out the dead bull with an expe- 
ditious flourish. 

The Indian marriage is a bit of humorous folklore. A most de- 
lightful belaced, black-skirted, pot-bellied priest enters, followed 
by three candle-bearing acolytes in red and white. The compadres 
and comadres, who sponsor the wedding, drop on their knees. The 
bride wears a red, white and green bespangled China poblana cos- 
tume; the groom, a charro outfit, with a brilliant red sombrero and 
flowing red tie. They end the ceremony by dancing the jarabe with 
wild excellence. During the affair, the imaginary crowd from be- 
hind scenes recklessly throws in firecrackers; at each explosion, 
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priest, acolytes and beneficiaries jump startlingly. The finale is the 
lighting, by one of the marionettes, of a beautiful set-piece, which 
showers its sparks over stage, puppets, audience and the tent walls 
with pleasurable disregard for any possible conflagration. 

Then, too, there is the stuff of the old miracle play—The Appa- 
rition of the Virgin Guadalupe. Guadalupe is the national Vir- 
gin of Mexico: her likeness appears in every home and store, on the 
auto busses and in a hundred wayside shrines. Nearly four cen- 
turies ago, on the hill of Tepeyac, in the little town now known as 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, some four miles from the capital, the Virgin 
Mary first set foot on the Western mainland, appearing, so the leg- 
end goes, to a poor Indian, Juan Diego, to command that a cathe- 
dral be built on the spot. The puppets reproduce the age-old be- 
loved story—at bottom, nothing more than the miracle play that 
toured the streets of England and the Continent during the early 
days of the Renaissance, here taken over by the Carpas and con- 
verted into something satisfyingly native. 

Juan Diego, befittingly pajama clad, comes into the scene at the 
base of Tepeyac, with his gourd and stick, his sarape, and his fibre- 
woven knapsack, on his way to tend to his maguey plants and to 
visit his sick uncle, Bernardino. Juan lies down to rest under a 
false-pepper tree, and a most pathetic angel flutters down from 
heaven to inform him of the proximate apparition. An image of 
light shines through the drop amidst the choir-singing of invisible 
cherubim and angels. The dazed Juan is informed he must go im- 
mediately to inform the Archbishop. Juan, after lengthily arguing 
the urgency of his own private business with all the hard-headed, 
humorous realism of the Mexican Indian peasant, is finally per- 
suaded by the angel to perform his nobler duty. But at the Palace 
in Mexico City, charged with being drunk, he is put out by the ear. 

The hill of Tepeyac again. Uncle Bernardino more dangerously 
ill than before. Again the angel and the apparition, a similar argu- 
ment. Juan, in view of his previous unpleasant experience, this time 
asks for a sign to take back to the Archbishop. He is told to pick 
roses from the garden on the other side of the sterile hill. Juan 
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tragically insists that he will find only rocks, lizards, cacti, and 
false-pepper trees, but at last consents to have a look, and finds not 
merely a garden but a miraculous fountain, to this day as curative 
as the waters of Jordan. ... And so Guadalupe is now the Lourdes, 
the Loreto of Mexico, where the maimed and the halt and the blind 
come to leave their crutches as an offering to the blessed Virgin, 
to walk upright and unaided. And so—with roses—Juan Diego 
convinced the Archbishop of the necessity of building a cathedral 
on the spot, which, in earlier days, had been the site of the holy cu 
of another virgin, the Indian Virgin of Tonanzin, protectress of the 
Tonanqui Indians, a spot which had always been revered as miracu- 
lous ia the imagination of the Indians. 

Juan Diego, successful in his mission, returns to his beloved, 
harsh Tepeyac, and the Virgin reappears again, with the same sing- 
ing of the invisible choir; but this time she springs from out the 
very heart of the hill. A great gilded star unfolds, and from the 
center of it shines forth the Virgin with overpowering radiance; 
from behind her an enormous pin-wheel showers living flames 
which remind one for all the world of that great Baroque sun-rayed 
window behind the apse of St. Peter’s itself. The whole procedure 
is a naive blending of reverence with native humor and the soil- 
wise wisdom of the Indian; and it renews the dearest legend of the 
humble Mexican people. 


EPITAPH OF A PLAY READER 


Her life was too well seasoned by her task; 
In all she sought the hero or the vandal; 
People were shadows in a dim-lit mask, 
Rarely to be revealed by sudden scandal. 
She was so sensible, to outward view 
Of woollen hose and hat in mannish fashion, 
To see her briefcase on the Avenue, 
Who would suspect that it was full of passion? 
Doris F. Halman. 
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Soichi Sunami 


The skyscraper and the Elevated form the background for 1927, a 
number which Tamiris, a young American modernist, will dance to 
the music of George Gershwin at her recital at the Little Theatre 
in January. The first native dancer to cull her music exclusively 
from the works of such contemporaries as John Powell, Louis 
Gruenberg and Mr. Gershwin, Tamiris aims at catching the tempi 
and rhythms of modern American life. Her program, made up of 
unusual dance subjects, includes Harmony in Athletics, Prize Fight 
Studies, Circus Sketches and Negro Spirituals. She is sponsored by 
J. B. Neuman, director of the New Art Circle, 














Ingeborg Torrup, a Danish dancer, now appearing in The Desert 
Song, who recently gave a recital of ‘““Expressionistic Dances’’ at the 
Bijou Theatre. Miss Torrup’s programs range from Grieg, Brahms 
and Beethoven to Kreisler and George M. Cohan, and each of her 
numbers is marked by a surety of beat and pace which amounts to a 
rhythmic reading of the score rather than the usual “story” interpre- 
tation, which is added to or deduced from the music. 














THE THEATRE OF 
JOHN TENNIEL 


By JACQUELINE KNIGHT 


OHN TENNIEL? Ah yes! we recall with esteem the long 
time cartoonist of Punch and with affection the illustrator of 
Alice,—for there is only one Alice. Perhaps, too, Tenniel crystal- 
lized our concepts of Aisop or adorned the pages of the decorous, 
parent-provided edition of Scheherazade’s tales, but few of us know 
that in his tender, beardless youth this artist was learning to draw— 
not treacle—but horses and lions at the London amphitheatres, that 
he was deriving inspiration from across the footlights for costumes 
and groupings, and noting the stage prototype of the Jabberwock. 
Among the interesting bits of Tennieliana recently acquired by 
this country is a little red-bound volume of early drawings in the 
Theatre Collection at Harvard University. Over one hundred and 
fifty tiny sketches, each little higher than your finger, executed with 
deft minuteness, are neatly cut and pasted on its pages and labelled 
with such names as T. P. Cooke, Grisi, Macready, Astley’s. In the 
fly-leaf is inscribed 
“Pencillings in the Pit” 
John Tenniel 


1835 
In 1835 Tenniel was fifteen and youthfully aspiring. The follow- 


ing year his canvas The Stirrup Cup, exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists’, was purchased by the Irish actor, Tyrone Power. 
The boy had begun and continued a rigorous self-training. He studied 
antique and life at the Royal Academy schools and sketched costumes 
and armor at the British Museum. The theatre provided him with 
models in costume and in movement, excellent practice for one who 
was later to draw entirely from memory. 

The sketches preserved in the little book testify to a catholic and 
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developing dramatic taste and to unusual technical precocity. Some, 
the earlier ones usually, are in gay water color; but most are in pencil, 
a less hard pencil than that characterizing his later work. They are 
softer, freer, more spontaneous, probably because done rapidly from 
life, and before the period of study in Germany, which developed 
the meticulous finish of the Alice drawings. Nor is the cartoonist 
style of Tenniel manifest. The heads and bodies are well propor- 
tioned. The arms swing from the shoulders cohesively rather than 
adhesively. Only once do we glimpse the familiar grotesquerie with 
the enormous head, the puffed paunch, and the puny legs, and then 
in the person of Robert Keeley whose form supplied at least the basis 
for this exaggeration. 

The sketches cover a period of a little over ten years, from 1835 
or 36 to 1846, a decade not unimportant in theatrical history. It em- 
braces the last few years of the conflict between the large patent the- 
atres and the minor theatres. For over a century Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and the Haymarket were the only theatres licensed by 
the Crown. Others might produce operettas, melodramas, or “‘burlet- 
tas”, but if any one of them attempted a performance which might 
be legally defined as “legitimate drama”, the major theatres com- 
plained to the Lord Chamberlain, who descended like an angel of 
justice or a vice crusader and closed the doors of the little upstart 
house. And immediately another minor theatre opened up in another 
part of London, perhaps with a burlesque on a current success at a 
patent house. Such a travesty was Othello According to Act of 
Parliament, which ran intermittently for three years. Again when 
Adelaide Kemble created a furore at Covent Garden in the opera 
Norma, Paul Bedford created a fortune at the Adelphi burlesquing 
her, and, according to his Recollections, “banished the opera for 
three seasons from the English stage.” 

Financially, the minors had the best of it for they were able to 
increase their profits by long runs. The patent theatres, reinforcing 
their repertory programs with new plays and spectacular scenery, 
attracted fully as many patrons, but were unable to meet their heavier 
rental and maintenance expenses. Another source of the latter’s dis- 
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gruntlement was the circus-like amphitheatre entertainment. A\l- 
ways popular, it became fashionable through the youthful Victoria. 
The queen had become entranced with the lion taming of a Mr. 
Joseph Van Amburgh. She attended three performances and ordered 
State Command all in one month. Only too willingly all London 
flocked to see him. Similar licn tamers, previously inert, sprang to 
action. The beast mania raged. Mr. Alfred Bunn, versatile and 
quick-witted showman, converted Drury Lane into an amphitheatre 
in 1838. He vaunted that “while a few discontented and conceited 
scribblers were arraying themselves against the performance, with a 
latent view of upholding by contrast Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s 
representative (Mr. Macready at Covent Garden), the most illus- 
trious families of the kingdom were daily and nightly to be found 
at Drury Lane.” 

Poor Charles William Macready! Bravely persevering in the work 
to which he was devoted, drawing about him the best actors he could 
get, spending freely for music, scenery, and costumes, often sick and 
most unhappy, and steadily losing ground. In 1839 he closed Covent 
Garden after two seasons of heavy losses, spent the next two years 
with some profit at the Haymarket, and in 1842 undertook the man- 
agement of Drury Lane. During his years in London he had pains- 
takingly encouraged native drama. He had produced and helped re- 
write in rehearsal plays by Browning, Byron, Bulwer-Lytton, Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and many other less successful authors. He had 
elevated the nineteenth century scene-designer to a position of im- 
portance. Indeed, the feature of the performance of the opera Acts 
and Galatea was announced as “the pencil of MR. STANFIELD, 
who has been engaged to funish the scenic illustrations”. The 
Athenaeum, though it denounced such a radical change of emphasis 
as “irreverent and dangerous”, generously praised the spectacle “as 
without peer in our English experiences. Every scene a picturesque 
and poetical dream. The first a moonlit sea-shore with the waves 
ebbing and flowing; the second a glimpse of the Sicilian campagna, 
with a rich vine-trellised foreground and Etna in the distance; the 
third a wood of broad-topped, columnar pine-trees, with a waterfall 
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gleaming behind them—” and compared it to one of “Poussin’s rich- 
est landscapes”. Stanfield’s moving wave effect, absurd though it may 
seem to us, belonged with the conventional back-drop, wings, and 
borders, and was an event in the progress (or retrogression) of spec- 
tacles. 

In spite of Macready’s noble efforts to continue the Shakespearean 
repertory of his predecessor Garrick, he was doomed by the times to 
failure. Shortly before quitting the London stage, he set forth his 
situation : 

The holders of these patents are themselves unable to present 
the glorious works of Shakespeare to an English audience, yet are 
armed by the law with power to prevent their representation else- 
where. For were I, after all I have given and endured to maintain 
the drama in these theatres, were I, excluded as I am by circum- 
stances from them, to attempt in a theatre lately licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain for performances of the brutes and the brute- 
tamers—were I to attempt there the acting of a legitimate play, 
“the law, with all their might to urge it on,”’ would be put in force 
to prevent or punish me. 

During the last years of the monopoly, then a monopoly in name 


only, there was little difference between the kinds of productions at 
the major and minor theatres, save that the quality of the latter was 
somewhat better. The authors, the actors, and the general public 
ranged themselves staunchly behind the minors, and in August, 1843, 
Parliament passed the Theatre Regulation Bill, which put all theatres 
on an equal footing. 

Perhaps the sketches which John Tenniel chose to preserve in his 
album are indicative of the dramatic taste of the young Londoner 
of the 30’s and 40’s. If so, his time was quite evenly divided between 
the “legitimate drama” and grand opera on the one hand and melo- 
drama, burlesque, and amphitheatre entertainment on the other. 
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Pencillings in the Pit (Harvard Theatre Collection, Widener Library) 


To readers the world over, Joseph Tenniel is known as the artist whose 
fancy was a match for Lewis Carroll’s, and whose illustrations for Alice in 
Wonderland were as diverting as the text. In his younger days, however, 
Tenniel was an ardent theatre-goer, making rough sketches of what he saw 
in unlighted auditoriums and finishing them at home. These originals, which 
represent one of the most interesting phases of his work, were collected in a 
volume, Pencillings in the Pit, now among the treasures of the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. Above, Macready as Virginius and James Wallack, 
the father of Lester Wallack, as Icilius in Sheridan Knowles’ Virginius. 
Whenever Macready played this melodrama he was assured of at least a 
fair-sized audience. He was fond of the piece, too, for it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to display the pathos and tenderness of which he was a master and 
to test the range of his voice. James Wallack played Icilius for one week 
in mid-November, 1840, just before Macready left Drury Lane for the 
Haymarket Theatre. Both of these drawings by Tenniel seem to be of the 
actors themselves rather than of the characters they were portraying. ‘The 
worried brow and discontented mouth of Macready disclose his own unhap- 
piness as man and manager even more than the anxiety of a Roman parent. 
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Pencillings in the Pit (Harvard Theatre Collection) 


It was London Assurance that established Dion 
Boucicault as a writer of importance when he 
was only twenty. Opening in March, 1841, it 
had a long and profitable run that extended 
into the next season. When Tenniel made his 
sketches it was being played two or three times 
at the Haymarket, “preparatory to the produc- 
tion of a new comedy by Mr. Boucicault.” 
Farren and Mrs. Nesbitt were in their original 
roles of Sir Harcourt Courtly and Lady Gay 
Spanker, and Benjamin Webster, lessee of the 
Haymarket from 1837 to 1843, was a new 
Mark Meddle. Below, a sketch from the last 
page of Tenniel’s note-book, representing Rob- 
ert Keeley, an actor of no small importance, as 
a North American Indian. If there are any 
doubts as to the fact that he is costumed in 
Indian paraphernalia, look at his drum, and 
read its unmistakable and irrefutable statement. 
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Pencillings in the Pit (Harvard Theatre Collection) 


By her management of the Olympic Thea- 
tre, Madame Vestris became the outstand- 
ing rival, among the “minor” playhouses, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden at a time 
when these two theatres were the privileged 
“major” theatres of London and alone en- 
joyed the monopoly of royal patents. In 
1838 Madame Vestris married Charles 
James Mathews and together they made 
the Haymarket famous for its comedy tra- 
ditions. Above, Strickland, a noted come- 
dian, and Mathews and Madame Vestris 
in Little Devil, an English version of 
Scribe’s La Part du Diable. Below, the 
tiniest figure in all the pages of the note- 
book, just as he stood at the Princess’s 
Theatre in the spring of 1844, his feet 
apart, his elbows out, his hands uplifted, 
putting all his diminutive strength into the 
derisive gesture suited to his name—-Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb. 



































Pencillings in the Pit (Harvard Theatre Collection) 


Easter Monday, 1843, was the date of the opening of the new Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. The old one had burned two years before, and Mr. 
Batty, now manager, had, “after an arduous and personal exertion,” 
again raised “at a lavish expenditure, this ESTABLISHED TEM- 
PLE OF EQUITATION,” and planned to render it “still pre- 
eminent for its unequalled School of Equestrianism, Gymnastic 
Feats, and Gorgeous Dramatic Spectacles.”” The amphitheatre, an 
adaptation of the theatre of the time, had a raised stage, two tiers of 
boxes and a gallery on three sides of the house, but the center of the 
pit was made into a riding ring. Astley’s new Arena of Equitation 
was advertised as “126 feet in circumference.”’ The opening spec- 
tacle was The Afghanistan War, a good old-fashioned battle in 
which real generals and colonels added to the excitement by appearing 
in person. 



































THE LAZY ACTOR 


By JOHN SHAND 


‘Know, then, there is a certain set or society of men frequently 
to be met in parties about this Kingdom, who by a peculiar kind of 
magic, will metamorphose an old barn, stable, or warehouse, in 
such a wonderful manner that [these] shall appear, according as 
it suits [their] purpose, at one time a prince’s palace, at another 
a peasant’s cottage. . . . Nay, so vast is their art that, by pro- 
nouncing audibly certain sentences, they transport the said barn, 
stable, or outhouse, thus metamorphosed, over sea or land. What 
is still more wonderful, they carry all their spectators with them, 
without witchery of broomsticks. These necromancers, although 
whenever they please they become princes, kings, and heroes, yet 
no sooner do their sorceries cease, though but the moment before 
they were banqueting with Jupiter himself, it is a safe wager of a 
pound to a penny that half of them go supperless to bed. A set 
of poor but pleasant rogues, miserable, but merry wags, that weep 
without sorrow, stab without anger, and die without dread... .” 


HIS charming description of “the profession” is quoted from 

the Autobiography of Thomas Holcroft, the eighteenth cen- 

tury actor and dramatist. The actor’s life today is the less 
“romantic” as it is the more “respectable,” but there are traces still 
of those centuries during which the player was a rogue, who at one 
moment was robed in royal dress and at the next was going “supper- 
less to bed.” The most noticeable characteristic of the majority of 
players is their careless, vagabond attitude towards life in general 
and their own future in particular. “Today we drink, tomorrow we 
die” is the invisible motto over every dressing-room door. This gay 
nonchalance seems to be generated by the stage; it seems to be a 
special atmosphere which, scented with greasepaint and powder, fills 
every theatre and which every player carries about with him, as a 
snail its shell. Even those players who are naturally of a sober consti- 
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tution, while in the company of their fellows will assume the vaga- 
bond’s virtue even if they have it not. 

A less attractive attribute of many actors, which may or not be an 
inheritance from those days of outlawry, is their careless attitude 
towards their art. I would not dare to agree entirely with Stani- 
slavsky when he says, in that very fine book, My Life in Art, that 
“The majority of actors are interested, not in their art, but in réles. 
To them it is important not to create, but simply to find out how to 
play certain parts. All their calculations are based on the continual 
presence of that inspiration which is given only to a few. Denying 
laws and fundamentals, they are proud of the accidental quality of 
their art, and think that this negation is a symptom of true talent.” 
I would not dare, I repeat, to agree whole-heartedly in this statement, 
but I suggest that too large a number of players seem to be unaware 
that the art of acting is based on anything more than the acquisition 
of tricks and dodges. ‘These actors are content to learn the surface 
technique which anyone can acquire with a little practice: how to 
walk, to speak, to make-up; and then they “sit down,” as it were, and 
play variations on these accomplishments for the rest of their lives. 
This is surely to turn the art of acting, as the hack-writer turns the 
art of literature, into a trade. 

Mention of the hack-writer will remind you that I do not suggest 
that this trading in the surface tricks of an art is confined to actors. 
There are, of course, hack-writers of music, and hack-painters of 
pictures. But there is this important difference between those who 
make acting a trade and those who make a trade of the other arts. 
The hack-writer of moderate talents in the world of music or litera- 
ture has to work hard most of the time in order to live. But the 
hack-actor, whether he tours or whether he squats in the metropolis, 
has a very large allowance of spare time. Even during most of the 
time in those few hours in which, technically, he is at work, he may 
be chatting and smoking in his dressing-room. And even during that 
short space of time when he is actually working, that is to say, stand- 
ing, sitting, moving, or talking on the stage, his job is so easy, when 
once the first night is over, that he can almost do it in his sleep, and 
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very often seems to do so. Time for time, money for money, the 
actor who is only a competent hack has the best paid and easiest hack- 
work in the world. He takes the prize for salaried leisure. So long 
as he has a number of facial tricks at his fingers’ ends, and a tolerable 
memory, he may settle down to an existence which may, indeed, be 
hazardous in these days of overcrowding but which will require a 
very small expenditure of effort and knowledge on the work obtained. 

For the Tired Time of art, the theatre, as Mr. Frank Vernon 
remarked in Modern Stage Production, is the “Palace of Insolence.” 
The profession of acting is, then, evidently one that will also attract 
born idlers in search of a “soft” job, and the failures of the world. 
The casualness with which it may be entered, the facility with which 
the surface tricks of the trade can be acquired, has always been a 
drawback to the art. You remember how Nicholas Nickleby, whilst 
he was wondering how to earn a living, encountered Mr. Vincent 
Crummles and the Infant Phenomenon; how he was immediately 
engaged to play leading parts, and how, in a short time, he became 
quite a box-office draw? This may still stand as a type case of the 
ease with which the average person can take up acting. It is one of 
the thousand illustrations of Diderot’s contention that the stage is 
often a refuge for those who have nothing better to do, or cannot do 
anything better. But, if the stage-door has ever been too widely open 
to the knock of incompetent or worthless people, the hours of leisure 
which should be such a valuable gratuity to the actor’s salary, are 
quite a modern development. Until quite recent times, “theatri- 
cals’ were very hardworking people. In the provinces, people of 
a stock company, or of a “fit-up,’”’ were constantly rehearsing new 
plays or reviving old ones; and in London also, since the length of a 
play’s run was generally quite short, metropolitan mimes had little 
more leisure than their provincial brethren. But nowadays the pro- 
vincial actor tours in one play only, and has most of his weekdays 
entirely at his disposal; in the same way, the London actor learns his 
part, then settles down to a run of fifty or one hundred, even five 
hundred or a thousand consecutive performances. 

The grinding work of the old days at least taught the players their 
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job. But the system had many bad points, and no one wants to revive 
it. It very definitely encouraged the cultivation of stereotyped tricks, 
what Stanislavsky calls “stencil or rubber-stamp acting,” and much 
of the so-called versatility of the old stock actors merely meant that 
they could do a lot of things very badly. There is much to be said 
for the present leisurely existence of the constantly employed player, 
but there is everything to be said against the use so many of them 
make of it. Actors have now more time than most members of the 
other arts to improve themselves, to cultivate their powers and in- 
crease their range; but most of them waste it, talking, sleeping, play- 
ing games, or grumbling about these long runs, or long tours in one 
part, and how they prevent all chance of a full experience in every 
kind of acting. The dancer and the acrobat practice every day merely 
to keep themselves on the same level of ability; the violinist and the 
pianist play their scales as if they were still pupils. Only the actor 
gets up late and wonders how he shall spend the day, as if he had 
nothing more to learn, and no art to grow rusty by want of exercise. 


HARLEQUIN’S HOUSE 


There’s little laughter here, so do not come 
Unless you must. If it has been your way 
To tarry long at tables in array 

Of wines and splendor, or to hear the thrum 
Of hidden music, or the proper hum 

Of acquiescent voices answering Yea 

To every syllable of yours—to you I say 
This is no place for you. There may be some 
Who, like myself, can somehow bear to stay 
In rooms without an ornament and sleep 
On lonely couches, comfortless. Be sure 
Before you enter; you may wish to weep; 
And I’ve enough already to endure, 

With mummers in the middle of the night 


Who crowd my house, crying for lost delight. 
Harrison Dowd 
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James Reynolds’ setting for the prologue of 
White Eagle, the musical version of Edwin 
Milton Royle’s The Squaw Man, with which 
Russell Janney has followed up The Vagabond 
King. As in the case of its predecessor, White 
Eagle has been directed by Richard Boleslavsky 
and set by Mr. Reynolds. ‘The scene above shows 
stylized chalk cliffs rising to great heights and 
touched by the first grey lights of dawn. 














Drix Duryea 


For the background of her Sampler Ballet at the 
Paramount Theatre, Georgiana Brown Harbeson 
cross-stitched on a scale that would have sent terror 
to the hearts of the good needle-women of the 
Eighties. Miss Harbeson, who has carried her ex- 
periments in this craft to the stage with quaint and 
amusing results, recently exhibited her decorative 
panels, as well as her needle-work scenes and por- 
traits, at the Milch Gallery. 
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SPRING SLUICING 


By ALICE HENSON ERNST 


CHARACTERS: 
Jor Betyea (TRAPPER JOE): An old-time settler in the Yukon wilderness. 
‘TOMBSTONE: An enigma. 
“Limpy Jim” Peters: Prospector. 
KLAYQUAH: A native. 


Place: The Yukon valley. 
Time: The early ’90’s. 


ScENE: A creek in the Yukon country, in the days preceding the epic gold rush 
of the “90's. Chill silence enwraps the scene. The hills, huddled in the distance, are 
still shrouded with bluish snow. Beyond them, grim and lonely, is untold wilderness. 
But in the foreground a file of slender birch trees, budding timorously, and led by a 
few stalwart tamarack firs, march along the banks of the stream, which murmurs 
under the slushy ice. Somewhere, not too far away, the hidden stream joins the wide 
current of the Yukon, still locked in apparent frozen silence. It is mid-afternoon in 
late April, and the earth is beginning to thrust out bare brown knees from her shabby 
white shift. 

As the eager Klondike argonauts have not yet penetrated so far northward, there 
is no hum of mining life. Instead, the tense stillness of the solitudes, the bubble of a 
melting stream, and the far-off occasional sound of an ax, out of sight upstream. A 
new wooden sluice-box noses its way, propped on low trestles, across the back of the 
scene to where the ground dips into the hollow of the creek under the trees. 

The black profile of a log cabin with wide eaves and flat mud roof jutting far 
over the door, northern fashion, pushes itself into view, left. Over the doorway, a 
pair of deer antlers spread widely. Tall snowshoes lean against the casing. A hastily 
discarded fur parka, some bits of dog harness, and a long rifle on the crude porch 
before the door suggest the return of a hunter. The door is open, and the sound of 
voices comes from within. No one is in sight as the curtain rises. 





TRAPPER JOE [a huge man, suddenly 
fills the narrow doorway. Throwing 
down a well-bound bundle on the porch 
he looks about him, frowning a bit; then 
calls back|: Peste! W’ere’s Klayquah? 
. . » Put my feenger down on you, den 
Klayquah’s gone, just lak beeg flea! You 
two don’ spend much time togedder. 

[One hears a drawling answer from 
within, but no words. From the edge of 
the porch Joe calls out]: 

Klayquah! . . . Hyak chahko! ... 
Kla-ay . . quah! 

[No response... . The sound of far- 
away chopping strikes his ear. He goes 


down the step, and cupping his hand, calls 
again]: 

Klayquah. . . . Hola! 

[There is a distant “Hola,” and the 
chopping ceases. Joe seats himself on the 
porch, lights a pipe appreciatively and be- 
gins to untie the thongs that hold the 
bundle. His bronzed face has a look of 
power, back of the slight frown of a 
weary man, and there is a friendly twin- 
kle somewhere about the eyes. He has a 
small pointed beard and wears a heavy 
blue shirt; mukluks (high skin boots) 
and soft doe-skin trousers stuffed into 
these. A pile of glistening musk-rat furs 
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falls from the bundle. Joe counts them 
carefully, smoothing out each one as he 
puts it by. At the doorway appears the 
tall, lank figure of a youth of 16 or 17, 
with shy, morose face, wide temples, 
brooding dark eyes and a sensitive, cyn- 
ical mouth. He gazes at Joe with a 
strange intent expression, as of a hurt ani- 
mal trying to puzzle out some matter too 
deep for him. In his hand he carries sev- 
eral square bits of wood and a heavy jack 
knife. Seating himself on the steps below 
Joe, he begins shaping them into strips 
without a word. | 

Jor [placing the last sleek skin on the 
pile beside him]. ... Fourteen... Feef- 
teen! .. . Wal, Tombstone, w’en you get 
dose rifle made, an eef de sun he shine 
some more... say, two, t’ree day. ... 
Bien, we start spring sluicing. 

[His helper puts by a slim oblong of 
wood without comment.] 

Jor. I wan’ for Klayquah men’ de 
sluicebox underneat’ de trees, w’ere de 
deep snow ’ave smash her down .. . toute 
suite! Before de crick she start to run 
too fas’... . Gar, dese wuz fearful ween- 
ter! . . . Seem lak de ice would squeeze 
de worl’ to death . . . break it in two wid 
long cole feengers. 

[No response. ] 

Jor [dreamily, the blue haze of his pipe 
rising plumelike in the still air}: I hear 
de reever groanin’ in her sleep las’ night. 
. . . She’s gon’ wake up ver’ soon. 

[Tombstone whittles silently.] 

Jor. ‘Today, w’en I came cross de 
portage, to breeng dese load of mushrat 
skins from Fortymile, de dogs dey had to 
go lak ginger, for not fall in de reever. 
Dey wuz beeg cracks, mos’ everywhere. 
De ol’ Yukon, she’s had long sleep. 
Groan an’ snore sometam lak someteeng 
bodder her. [He sits up, his eyes shin- 
ing}: But now .. . she’s gon’ bus’ up 
ver’ soon. 

TomestTone [shifting a littie]. Yeah. 

Jos [bending eagerly toward his 
helper]. Wat you teenk, Tombstone? 
You teenk de ice gon’ out dese week? 

TomssTone [after a long silence, cau- 
tiously]. Dunno. 


Joe [laughing]. ‘Tombstone, you're 
dam funny feller. Seem lak it hurt you 
wen you talk. Wy you don’t spik lak 
oder people? 

TOMBSTONE [awkwardly]. Dunno. 
. . . [Pause]. Jes’ alwuz ben that way, 
I reckon. 

Jor. By gar, I am de one who knows 
it. All dese months we leeve togedder I 
could mak one necklace of your words 

. . an’ dat would choke me. [He laughs 
good naturedly.| Wen I pick you up, 
mos’ frozen, way out on de trail to Can- 
dle . . . jus’ wan black mass wat de dogs 
stumble over in de snowstorm. Wal, you 
couldn’ spik den, garcgon, no matter if 
you wan’ to... . J An’ you ain’t sed much, 
since. 

[The boy’s brow contracts as though a 
recollection had stung him.]| 

Jor [persuasively]. Wy you don’t tell 
ol’ Joe wat happen? How you git out 


dar? ... seeck, starving . . . wrapped in 
ragged coat . .. miles out beyon’ de las’ 
cabane .. . in dat beeg snowstorm? . . 


Look lak someboddy run away from you 
an’ lef you. I would not leave a dog 
alone in such rough weather. .. . Tell 
me, garcon, who was it? 

[He places his hand gently on the lad’s 
arm. | 

TOMBSTONE [jumps as though touched 
by a hot iron]. Quit, I tell ye... . I tell 
ye I can’t stand to have folks tech me. 

[His mouth is working strangely.]} 

Jor. Garcon, wat ail you? I would 
not hurt you. I wuz only try for help 
you. [Pause]. I do not even know your 
name. You wuz seeck so long... . I did 
not plague you. An’ you nevaire talk... 
alwuz so still . . . jus’ lak wan tomb- 
stone. [He smiles whimsically, while the 
youth stares at him, the pieces of wood 
fallen from his hands.| An’ dat’s all 
right.... MIN’ YOUR OWN BEEZ- 
NESS, dat’s all de ten commandments, 
here in Yukon. . . . We been shut up all 
alone, . . . long mont’s . . . in dese small 
valley of de Porc-Epines . . . froze up 
away from everyteeng . .. jus’ you an’ me 
an’ Klayquah. It wuz too lonely. Klay- 
quah ’e don’ spik much heemself .. . 
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jus’ talk Chinook a little... . We have 
very lonely time, we t’ree. [He smiles 
again, rather ruefully.]| Lonely! Dieu! 
All dese folks outside wat talk "bout bein’ 
lonely. I teenk noboddy knows wat lone- 
liness mean wat nevaire know de Yukon 
weenter. [Joe’s pause is eloquent.| Dat 
stillness . . . witeness . . . de cole, day 
after day, until you feel your bones crack 
open . . . empty days an’ long black 
mont’s, wen de sun don’ shine at all, an’ 
snow she’s alwuz fallin’ down. Some- 
tam it seem you mus’ cry out to spik to 
someone. . . . Dieu, it’s lonesome! 

[The boy has hidden his face in his 
arms and rocks to and fro monotonously. } 

Jor [recalling himself as he looks at 
the crouched figure]. But dere! Ol’ Joe 
he chatter jus’ lak bluejay in de trees. 
Dat’s no good, eh partner? But—wal, 
you mek me worry. It is not good for 
shut teengs up eenside lak you do. Dese 
country, she’s not easy for de stranger. 
She’s cruel to de tenderfoot . . . wat we 
call cheechako. Only ol’ sourdough lak 
me ’ave learn to know her ways. [Joe’s 
gaze rests sombrely on the quiet hills. 
Tombstone has dully begun whittling 
again. There is a long pause.] 

Jor [sighing]. She’s queer country, 
dat ol’ Yukon. 

[He looks at the lad a moment; then 
laughs reassuringly. | 

Jor. By gar, ol’ Joe he’s mek beeg talk 
again. He’s mouth too beeg, lak wind- 
mill. Yukon’s good country. Dose ol’ 
scoundrel wat you call lone wolves lak 
Joe Belyea, dey fin’ her out all right. 
[He laughs again on a deeper note.| Bad 
beeg wolves lak Joe Belyea, wat mek hees 
leevin’ killin’ odder wolves, odder small 
creature wat nevaire do heem any harm. 
[He rises, smoothing out with a some- 
what bitter smile the last skin of the pile 
before him.] Voila! Dese go eenside 
cabane. Dey buy us flapjack flour good 
many weeks. 

[He carries the skins inside. Tomb- 
stone’s smouldering gaze follows him. 
From his pocket, when Joe has disap- 
peared, he stealthily draws a piece of 
money—a newly-minted twenty-dollar 


gold piece, which he turns over and over, 
fingering it lovingly. He thrusts it 
quickly back, as Joe reappears. The trap- 
per brings with him one of the tall snow- 
shoes that lean against the door-casing, 
and seating himself, begins winding a rav- 
elled tip with a flat thong from his 
pocket. | 

Jor. Wal now, garcon, we limber up 
a little, you an’ me. You mus’ ’ave had 
ver’ gloomy time down here, while I been 
foolin’ all de leetle foxes in de Yukon 
outen hide an’ hair. . . . Jes’ you an’ Klay- 
quah, all alone. 

[Tombstone has lapsed into silence.] 

Jor. Ain’ dat right? ... You ’ave 
lonesome time? 

TomBsToneE [dully]. Yeah. 

Jor. Bien. We talk a leetle now. 
Can’t you tell me "bout it, partner? 

TomestToneE [flatly]. Don’t matter. 

Jor. Wat don’t matter? 

TomeBsTone. Nothing matters. 

Jor. Wy you say dat? 

TomBstoneE [No answer]. 

Jor [persistently]. Wy you talk lak 
dat? 

ToMBSTONE [bursting out]. Becuz it’s 
true. ... I ain’t no good nohow. ... 
Nothin’s no good. 

Jor. Dat’s foolish. Lots of fine teengs 
in dis worl’ . . . right here in Yukon, too. 
. . . Spreeng break-up come so soon now, 
wen de ice gon’ out. .. . Dat mek me 
seeng . . . mek me burn all over. Dese 
tam of year, after de long cole months, 
I feel someteeng bus’ up in me, jus’ lak 


de reever. Seem lak I die to spik to 
someone .. . even you... you dam ol’ 
Tombstone. 

[He leans back, laughing with hearty 
abandon). 

TOMBSTONE [watches him with fasci- 
nation]. 


Jor. Wat mek you look so strange, 
garcon? Ain’t you nevaire heard noboddy 
laugh before? [He stops, considering]. 
Funny teeng, I nevaire hear you laugh 
yourself. Wy you don’ laugh lak odder 
people? 

TompsTone [flatly]. Jes’ fergot how. 
Ain’t never been a heap to laugh about, 
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I reckon. [Silence]. SHE used to laugh 
... before... 

[He stops suddenly, as though recol- 
lecting himself.] 

Jor. Yes. 

[He waits patiently, but there is no 
further speech. | 

Jor. Yes, yes. ... Goon. I leesten. 

TOMBSTONE [fiteously]. Can’t, Joe, 
. .. not jest now. Don’t make me, please. 

Jor. Eh bien! ... By gar, we teach 
you how to laugh, mon brave. De Yukon, 
she lak people who can laugh at every- 
teeng. I wan’ you to understan’ her ways, 
eef you mus’ leeve here. 

TOMBSTONE [dully]. Live here .. . 
here? 

Jor. For sure. Wy not? 

TomBsTone. No. No. I can’t do that. 

. . . You don’t know. . . There’s some- 
thing... 

Jor. Perhaps you don’ lak Yukon 
countree? 

TOMBSTONE. That ain’t the reason. 
Tain’t jest the country. That ain’t it. 

Jor. Purty cole all right, wen one has 
leeved in southlan’. 

TomBsToneE. "Tain’t the cold. 

Jor. Wal, den, wat ees it? 

TOMBSTONE. It’s so awful still an’ 
quiet. Make’s me think too much, I 
reckon. . .. [He shivers.] Jes’ can’t 
quit thinkin’ somehow. . . . 

Jor. Wal, garcon, dat’s wat I tole 
you. You shut teengs up too much een- 
side you... . You mus’ laugh an’ talk... 
to Klayquah, ol’ Joe . . . ennyboddy. ... 
Look at me. . . . I seeng, I dance... . I 
cuff de dogs. . . . I swear at Klayquah. 
. . « Dat’s fine beezness. Yukon, she’s 
lak odder teengs . . . you wan get better 
of her, you mus’ laff at her. . . . She’s 
quiet, dat ol’ Yukon. . . . She’s still an’ 
lonesome . . . but she won’ hurt you wen 
you learn her ways. . . . Only you mus’ 
not be afraid of her, garcon. Den bad 
teengs happen... . 

[The click of the jackknife is the only 
sound in the stillness. ] 

Jor. You didn’t lak de nordern lights 
las’ weenter, wen dey played at night 
time. [Laughing]. Nordern lights, I 


teenk she’s purty. She’s Yukon candle 
light . . . jus’ lak beeg candle ’way back 
of de clouds . . . wat de nort’ win’ alwuz 
try for blow out .. . an’ can’t quite 


mek eet. 
TomssTone. Dead things walk when 
them lights play. ... I seen ’em .. . while 


you’s gone fer trappin’.... 

Jor [astonished|. Wal, dat’s queer. 
. . . Wat Klayquah say ’bout dat? 

TomsstTone. Oh, Klayquah never saw 
them. . . . I asked him, . . . but he never 
saw them. 

Jor. Wal, dat’s ver’ strange. [He 
puzzles silently.| Wouz you ’fraid ’bout 
anyteeng, garcon? 

TompsTtone No. Not a bit. [Pause]. 
Wolves wuz howlin’ every night up in 
the hills while you wuz gone. 

Jor. Oh wal, you musn’ min’ leetle 
teeng lak dat. Dat’s Yukon orchestra. 
You’re dead shot, pardner. Wy you don’ 
shoot dem? 

TomBsTone. Got a fox or two. The 
wolves wuz always gone somehow jest 
wen I went to sight ’em. 

Jor. Traps would get dem. [Pause]. 
I’m jus’ surprise dat any real live wolf 
would get away wen you're behin’ de 
rifle. You’re lak dat ol’ baron wat shoot 
de fly’s eye out whole mile away. [He 
laughs.] You shoot lak native an’ dat’s 
strange teeng, for wite man. You mus’ 
’ave had great deal of practice somewere. 
[Silence]. Klayquah, ’e should ’ave got 
dose wolves. ... Were is dat Klayquah? 
[He looks around searchingly, with an- 
other resounding]: “Holo.” ’E’s been wit 
me ever since ’e wuz small boy. Foun’ 
heem rollin’ roun’ all by heemself in ol’ 
cabane . . . fam’ly all dead from small- 
pox. Now ’e’s jus’ lak beeg dog wat 
growls aroun’ me. He teenk he mus’ take 
care of me. 

[Another silence.] 

I weesh you two wuz lak each odder 
better, an’ talk little bit sometam. Dat 
mek fine comp’ny for you wile I’m gone 
away. 

Tomepstone [vaguely]. Down south. 
.. . [He pauses timidly, and then fin- 
ishes.] . . . Down south . . . white folks 
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don’t mix with niggers .. . folks wat skins 
ain’t white. 

Jor [warmly]. Klayquah, ’e’s no 
neeger. ’"E’s dam good camarade, no mat- 
ter eef hees skin is red or wite. 

[ Tombstone makes no move to continue 
the argument. | 

Jor [resumes]. Down sout’.. . dat’s 
Louisian’... ? 

TomssTone [hesitating]. No... not 
thar... . Whar I wuz raised thar wuz 
blue hills. . . . Not like these “uns... . 
They wuz all blue an’ sunny... . T’wan’t 
Loosiany. . . . [Suspiciously]. Don’t mat- 
ter, do it? 

Jor [amiably]. Oh, non... . Wal, 
you're long way from home. No wonder 
you don’ lak de Yukon. [Pause]. I wuz 
gon’ ask you more "bout were you come 
from. But now perhaps you tell me you 
jus’ blow in on de sout’ wind . . . or fall 
down wit’ de snowstorm. [He laughs]. 

TOMBSTONE [expanding a bit]. Hain’t 
much snow whar I wuz raised. . . . Cot- 
ton, jes’ like snow ... ’simmons, lots of 
‘em... ‘possums in the trees... . [4 
long silence]. "Taint them things what 
makes ye hanker. It’s folks what matter. 
[He bursts out suddenly]. 1 got to git 
back thar . . . right now, I tell ye.... 
I got to go, I tell ye. 

[He starts up, trembling with excite- 
ment, the knife dropping from his hand 
and the sticks scattering wildly.] 

Jor [soothingly]. Dar, garcon you 
can’t start out dese meenute. . . . Wait 
till we fin’ out leetle were you go to. 
You ain’t quite yourself yet wen you go 
away. You got dose headache lak you use 
to have las’ weenter? 

TompBsTone. I’m all right, I tell ye. 
Headaches ain’t nothin’. . . . Don’t mat- 


ter nohow. . . . No one keers *bout me. 
..+ Wy should they? 

Jor. Wat mek you talk so foolish, 
partner? Dese long mont’s we leeve to- 
gedder seem jus’ lak you wuz my own 
garcon. . . . I could almos’ be your fader. 

[Tombstone laughs suddenly, a jan- 
gling peal of laughter like tuneless bells.] 

Jor [frowning]. Wal, eet is not good 
to laugh lak dat. . . . It is no teeng to 


laugh at. [Joe, too, lapses into moody 
silence. | 
ToMBSTONE [looking miserably at 


Joe]. You ben good to me. Folks ain’t 
never been so good to me... . [His voice 
is choking, so that he cannot speak for a 
moment. Then he bursts out fiercely]. 
But I don’t want to keer fer no one... . 
It’s harder fer ye when ye keer fer some 
one. ... They jest lambast ye. . . . They 
wring yer heart an’ guts an’ make ye... 
[He does not finish the sentence.] 

Jor [amazed, gives a quick turn to- 
ward him. Tombstone shrinks into a de- 
fensive heap as though attacked.| Don’ 
be ’fraid, garcon. You alwuz ac’ lak some 
one gon’ for beat you. . . . I would not 
hurt you. You ’ave hard feelin’s to some- 
one. . . . I can see dat, jus’ from your 
face, an’ how you ac’ wen no one sees 
you. . . . Some one mus’ ’ave been ver’ 
bad to you. An’ you have hatred . . . ver’ 


deep hatred, for dat person. . . . Ees dat 
so, Tombstone? [Tombstone nods.] 
Jor [without insistence]. Sometam 


you tell me all about it, Tombstone? 

TOMBSTONE [suddenly bursting out 
fiercely]. Vl show them yet. . . . Some- 
time I’ll show them. . . . When I git 
money... . 

[He stops abruptly, looking at Joe and 
biting his lips as though he had betrayed 
himself. | 

Jor. So! Now I touch de spring for 
door to open. Everyboddy’s crazy ‘bout 
de same teeng. ... Money! . . . Dirty 
dollars! You, too, Tombstone. 

[Tombstone’s lips are tightly closed.] 

Jor. Froze up again ... all solid! By 
gar, I lak for know some name to call 
you. Tombstone! Dat’s dam fool name. 
I lak for know wedder you Pierre or 
Jean or Weelyum ... Weelyum!.. . 
dat’s nice nam’ for call you. How you 
lak dat? [He stops, waiting for an an- 
swer.| An’ wedder de handle of de nam’ 
she’s Smeeth or Bobinette . . . or wat 
your fader. . 

[There is a sudden blaze in the sombre 
eyes. Tombstone springs to his feet.] 

TomBsTone. Ain’t got no name, I tell 
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ye. [Stamping]. Let me be, I tell ye. 
o = aan Ok OE. « » « Eos 

[He is grasping his head, and throws 
himself passionately down on the steps.] 

Jor [gently]. Dar, pardner. Ol’ Joe, 
he’s clumsy. I weel not bodder you no 
longer. Only it is not good for shut 
teengs up lak you do... an’ brood so 
much ... mebbe ’bout teengs wat nevaire 
happen. 

[He puts out his hand as though to 
touch the youth’s shoulder, and then 
draws it back, remembering his former 
rebuff. At last he rises; stands the tall 
snowshoes against the doorcasing and 
shakes himself like a big dog.] 

Jor. Wal, looks lak I entertain my- 
self. Spreengtam in Yukon! By gar, she’s 
too fine tam for pull long faces. 

[He fetches an accordion from behind 
the cabin door and begins playing; soft, 
broken chords at first; then gayer airs. 

Joe plays adequately; and accompany- 
ing himself on the accordion, trolls out 
an old French-Canadian chanson, handed 
down by early settlers—woyageurs and 
coureurs du bois—to their children. He 
seems absorbed in the joy of the perform- 
ance, though the drawling tones of the ac- 
cordion take on mournful echoes in the 
stillness, and even his voice struggles con- 
sciously against the impingement of soli- 
tude. Tombstone’s convulsed face grad- 
ually becomes quiet. | 


Mais quand on pure des chanquiers, 

Mes chers amis tous le coeur gai, 

Pour aller voir tous nos parents, 

Mes chers amis, le coeur content. 
Envoyons d’l’avant, nos gens! 
Envoyons d’l’avant! 


Pour aller voir tous nos parents, 

Mes chers amis, le coeur content. 

Mais qu’on arrive en Canada 

Il va falloir mouller ¢a. 
Envoyons d’l’avant, nos gens! 
Envoyons d’l’avant! 

[Joe rolls out the other stanzas heart- 


ily.|* 


*See Canadian Folk Songs, selected and trans- 
ited by J. Murray Gibbon. E. P. Dutton Co., New 
or 





Jor [collapsing the instrument with a 
slight bang]. Wal, partner, you feel 
better? 

TomBsToneE [with a half sigh]. Yeah. 

[He has begun whittling again, quietly.] 

Jor. Dose ol’ song Canayen men sing 
to heemself wen he go scoutin’ all alone, 
[Joe’s face has become dreamy and rapt]. 
Mon pére, ’e taught dose song to me.... 
"E wuz trapper man, lak me, only mooch 
better . ver’ fine hunter, bringin’ 
mooch skins to trading pos’ at Hudson’s 
Bay. . .. An’ he wuz tek me wid heem 
wen I wuz garcon .. . say, thirteen, four- 
teen. .. . Mon pére, ’e wuz sure shot, lak 
you. Wat ’e aim at, dat cam’ down. An’ 
dat wuz nevaire hurt hees feelin’s. . . . 
For me... eet wrench me here [with a 
gesture to his chest] for mek teengs suf- 
fer. Dat’s wy I ’ave decide I can not be 
great trapper lak mon pére, even though 
I jus’ breeng feefteen mushrat skins from 
Fortymile. 

TompsToNneE [suddenly]. Did he lam- 
bast ye, ever—lick ye, I mean, yore 
father? 

Jor. Oh non. ’E wuz good man. 
[Pause]. Non. Dose wuz good days. ... 
’"E wuz still man, mon pére .. . but ’e 
wuz happy man... he love de fores’ an’ 
de reevers. So den he laugh sometam. 
An’ I lak dat, wen ’e wuz merrie. I lak 
great joy an’ laughter. 

[Seizing the accordion he breaks out 
into a lusty jig tune, patting his foot vig- 
orously, with many shouts and interjec- 
tions: “Dance your partners” .. . “Chas- 
sez all” .... and ending rakishly with 
“Malbrouck ¢a va ten guerre.’ The 
sun beats in and there is an air of peace 
and gaiety about the little cabin. Tomb- 
stone forgets to whittle, and looks up at 
Joe with a tortured affection. } 

Jor [throwing down the accordion with 
a final shout]. Voila! So did we dance 
at Montreal, wen we cam’ back in 
spreengtam, bringing beaver, blue fox, 
brown fox, wite fox an’ ermine. For 
dese, mooch money. I dance my head off 
wid de gals. ...1 see ol’ fren’s.... 
Dieu, it wuz merrie! [He pauses linger- 
ingly.| Breakup of weenter alwuz mek 
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me teenk of dose good days at Montreal. 
Seem lak I overflow, jus’ lak de reever. I 
feel someteeng bus’ up in me, jus, lak de 
ice crack open. 

[His booming laugh is good to hear. 
He has lost his weary frown. Tombstone 
is almost cheerful.] 

Jor. Now, pardner, we have beeg talk, 
jus’ you an’ me. You're gon’ tell me all 
*bout wat happen wile I’m gone away. 

Tomsstone. Nothin’ much to tell. 
Klayquah, he wuz off scoutin’ most the 
time . . . clear down the river . . . fur 
as Lake LeBarge. Got some dried fish 
there, an’ bacon. 

Jor. Bon! Bon! Yukon summer she’s 
gone by so quick. Jus’ tam for gettin’ 
ready for de nex’ beeg snows. 

TomeBstwu..£. Sez he got clear down to 
White Horse rapids. . . . Had big yarns 
to tell bout folks thar buildin’ boats .. . 
ready to start off down the river . . . hull 
swarms of ’em. ... Jes’ Injun: lies, I 
reckon. .. . Ain’t no folks up in this 
country. ... [Pause]. I kep on with 
the sluicebox, like you tole me. 

Jor. Klayquah ’e nevaire lie. I won- 
der. . . . [Apprehensively]. Wal, cough 
up some more news, pardner. 

TomMBSTONE. You gotaneighbor... 
las’ week sometime. 


Jor [sitting up abruptly]. Neighbor? 
Where? 
TomBsToNE. Down thar. [Points at 


some distant smoke, down creek. | 

Jor [quickly]. Wat ’e look lak? Sour- 
dough or cheechako? 

TomMBsTONe. Old timer. 

Jor. Wat he doin’ way out here? 

TomBsTONE. Prospectin’ ... Staked 
a claim, I reckon. 

Jor. So. Our leetle creek he’s very 
populaire, all of a sudden. 

TomssTone. ‘No, no. Sed the crick’s 
no good fer nothin’. . . . Thought he’d 
find something, but didn’t. 

Jor. So. Den he’s leavin’? 

TompsTone. No... . Wants to buy 
yer claim fer tradin’ post, er something. 

Jor. Looks lak our Porc-Epines he 
mus’ be good for someteeng. 


TomssTone. Joe. ... Yer goin’ ter 
sell out, ain’t ye? 

Jor. Sell out! ... Mon Dieu. For 
why? Non... . Non! 

Tomsstone [Burst out]. Ye said 


we'd leave here . . . soon. He'll give ye 
money .. . lots of it. He showed me 
heaps. [He takes the gold piece from his 
pocket and exhibits it eagerly. | 

Jor. So dat’s wat happen. 
come at las’ . . . to Yukon. 

TompsTongE [insistently]. Ye said ye’d 
like to go... . to git away .. . outside 
. . . . down south, where ye don’t have 
to do no trappin’. . . . Why don’t ye sell 
out when ye got a chance? This rotten 
country ... [Wildly]. I can’t stay no- 
how. I got to go, I tell ye. 

Jor [quietly]. Dere, garcon. Don’ 
you be worry. How you lak I mek you 
pardner on dese claim, wen we have sluice- 
box build, an’ crick starts runnin’? 

TompsToNneE. Ain’t nothin’ here. Peters 
tole me, spell ago. Yer keepin’ me jes, fer 
to help ye with the sluicebox. I hate it 
all. You all don’t understan’. . . . I got 
to go, I tell ye. [He is almost sobbing 
with excitement. |] 

Jor. Dere, garcon. 
not understan’.... 
nevaire tol’ you. .. . 

[He bends close, drawing something 
from his pocket, when a shadow looms be- 
tween them and the sun. Klayquah has 
appeared, as silently as a leaf drops from 
the tree. He seems warm, as though he 
had been running. He holds up his hand 
in salutation. | 

KiayouaH. Nika chahko . . . white 
man come. Build fire . . . yahwa! Klay- 
quah go for see. 

Jor. Oui. I know. Klayquah good 
dog. Now mush along . . . hyak! Men’ 
sluicebox out dar underneat’ de trees, 
were deep snow ’ave smash him down. Ice 
gon’ out... mos’ any time. Den we 
start sluicing . . . toute suite . .. you 
see? 

[Klayquah nods. | 

Jor. Wat all dese story you tell Tomb- 
stone "bout mooch people . . . build bat- 
teaux? .. . come down de reever? 


Dat’s wat 


It’s you wat do 
Leesten. I ‘ave 
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KLAyYQUAH [excited]. Tagish Jim... 
him ekkeh Carmack . . . brother Car- 
mack’s squaw .. . find hiyu gold... 
Bonanza Creek . . . two snows ago... 
hiyu ... hiyu! [He spreads his hands 
apart, as though disclosing untold wealth.] 
Yakala tell white man... they come 

.. siah! . . . like snow his tents... 
shoot White Horse Rapids. .. . [He fol- 
lows the action in dumb show.] Mamook 
canim ...hiyu... hiyu! ... sahhalee 
chuck ... hyak!... hyak! 

[As he looks at Joe, he sees a reflection 
of his own underlying dread.] 

Joe [slowly]. So! Wilderness, she’s 
los’ her hold. Lone wolves, dey scatter 
now ... git out... . Soon de wolves fight 
each other for de gold. De Yukon, she’s 
no more de lan’ of silence. 

[None of the three men speak. Tomb- 
stone has stopped whittling and has risen 
impulsively. Klayquah, after a long in- 
tent look at the youth, silently stalks away 
in the direction of the creek.| 

Jor [over his shoulder]. Klayquah, I 
come before too long, for help you. 

Jor [to Tombstone]. Wy you look so 
much excite, garcon? Jus’ lak you gon’ 
for crack to pieces? [Motioning]. Come! 
Someteeng now I teenk you better know. 
Before, I nevaire tell. . . . Voila! 

[He draws a buckskin pouch from his 
pocket and pours a stream of yellow nug- 
gets into the palm of his hand.]| 

Jor. See! Dese from no-count Porc- 
Epines! She’s ver’ reech claim. An’ me. 
...I foun’ her. . . . Joe Belyea! [The 
youth looks amazed at the glittering pile.]} 
Clean gold! . . . jus’ lak she’s wash down 
from de hills were she’s been lyin’ tousan’ 
years. No man’s han’ have touch her 

. - no blood is spilled upon her . . . no 
beast have paid for her wid death .. . 
lal. dirty dollars wat I get from trapping. 

[Tombstone utters only confused in- 
articulate sounds.]} 

Jor. All dese years I hurt my min’. 
. . . At night I hear de cries an’ whines 
from wounded animals I slaughter. . . . 
Call myself beeg fool, but dat don’ mek 
no difference. Den, one fine day I go 
for water to de creek . . . see someteeng 


sparkle in de san’... . Pan him out wid 
skillet. . . . So, I fin’ dese... . [He looks 
quietly, almost reverently, at the blinking 
gold particles in his hand.| Clean gold, 
wat le bon Dieu himself have scatter! 


Dese gold, she mus’ be differen’... . Dere 
is no curse upon her. . . . An’ I have 
foun’ her. . . . Joe Belyea! 


[During this outburst, Tombstone has 
been standing with eyes riveted upon the 
nuggets, and the look of a hungry animal 
within sight of food. He quite misses the 
almost exalted face of Joe.| 

TomBsTonE [holding out his hands 
impulsively]. Lord! Shinin’. Shinin’! 
[doubtfully]. It’s real gold, ain’t it? 

Jor [pouring a share of the nuggets 
into the youth’s hands]. Oui. Real gold! 
De mos’ real gold dere is. Jus’ lak she’s 
made in de beginning. Wat you teenk 
now of no-count Porc-Epines, pardner? 

TomMBsTONE. Never seen so much be- 
fore ...so shinin’...shinin’.. 

[He fingers the nuggets lovingly, turn- 
ing them over and over, and scraping an 
edge dubiously with his nails. His face 
becomes intense.| This ’ud take ye a long 
way from here. [His hands close on the 
bits of gold and he turns almost tremu- 
lously to Joe.| But we could leave here 
quicker . . . git more money right away if 
you'd sell out. . . . Guy below here said 
he’d give ye lots of money . . . right down 
in yer hand. He had a great big pile o’ 
twenties . . . with eagles on ’em like the 
mint had stamped ’em . . . shinin’ too. 
He give me this one, jest to look at.... 
[He heaps the nuggets swiftly back in 
Joe’s hand, and pulling the round twenty- 
dollar gold piece from his pocket, holds it 
out before the older man’s eyes.| 

Jor [diffidently|. You do not under- 
stan’. . . . It is not money wat I wan’. 
Not jes’ lak dat, . . . I can get dose by 
barter ... shovin’ people roun’ ... killin’ 
leetle animals. . . . I can mek good leev- 
ing. . . . No, garcgon! It is not money. 
.. . It is—wal, I don’ know wat to tell 
you. .. . It’s finding someteeng. . . . It’s 
search t’ru lonesome hills an’ reevers . . 
an’ den run across de teeng you hunt so 
long. . . . Someteeng no one ever fin’ be- 
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fore . . . me, Joe Belyea, to fin’ it! 
TomBsTONE [looks dully at him, the 
pain flooding back into his face. He says 
nothing for a long time. ... Then sud- 
denly|. Gold’s jest money ... to take ye 
somewhere . . . to git ye out o’ here. 
[He lapses back into his former silence. | 
Jor [eagerly]. No, pardner . . . dat’s 
jus’ were you mek mistake. . . . [He 
opens his palms to let the light strike the 
metal.| Some gol’—wal, she’s not gol’ 
no more . . . de gol’ you fin’ yourself. 
She’s—wal. . . . [He scratches his beard 
thoughtfully, unable quite to express the 
wordless feeling within him]. . . . she’s 
pull you out from house an’ home... 
t’ru fores’, over hill... t’ru danger... 
deat’ . . . you ‘ave no peace until you 
fin’ her... . 
[He gazes intently at the particles in 
his hand. Tombstone says nothing.] 
Jor. Dat’s wy I wan’ to wash her from 
de groun’ myself. . . . I mek you pardner. 
We wash her out togedder, garcon. We 
feenish it right now, before dese crowd 
come down de reever . . . before de Yukon 
she’s spoil by people. Dat’s wat I mean 
by say de Yukon she’s good country. You 
fin’ dat out wen you ’ave leeve down 
here long enough . . . eef you be strong. 
Dere’s gold down underneat’ . . . down 
in her heart. You fin’ it out right now, 
garcon. Spreengtam! de ice break up 
... we ‘ave spreeng sluicing. Den we go 
away to strange far countree.... [He 
laughs boyishly|, were we peek pumpkins 
from de trees . . . we fin’ beeg roses 
bloomin’ all year ’roun’.. . . [He laughs 
again, with a deep booming voice.]} 
TomMBSTONE [drawing back with a 
sharp intake of breath]. It’s you don’t 
understand. Can’t ye see. . . . There’s 
someone . . . I got to go right now, I 
tell ye. [He clenches his fist and seems 
on the verge of collapse.| If I could tell 
ye... . God, if I could only tell ye. . . 
Jor [affectionately]. Wal, tell me now, 
garcon, dese meenute....I1I... 
[There is the slight crunching of a 
Step, around the corner of the house. Joe 
hastily crams the poke of dust into his 
pocket, as a huge bulk of a man appears, 


limping slightly. He has a non-communi- 
cative eye, and is clad in rough miner's 
clothing. The two men take each other's 
measures shrewdly, in the swift fashion 
of the frontier. Both are sons of the wild, 
but of the opposite types the frontier 
breeds. | 

Peters. I’m lookin’ round fer Joe 
Belyea. 

Jor [smiling]. The same, m’sieu. .. . 
And you? 

Peters [spitting politely]. Peters my 
name. Limpy Jim’s the handle. Never 
heard much else these ten years I ben 
knockin’ round the Yukon. 

Jor. Oh wal, neecknam’ she’s good 
enough. . . . Names git wore away up 
here. ... I’m Trapper Joe. 

Peters. Yeah. Heard a lot about ye, 
one place and ’nother. 

Jor. Oh, oui. I’m sourdough too. I 
been trappin’ roun’ good many years. 
Came up from Montreal wen no one 
ain’t here hardly. 

Peters. Yeah, I know. Told me ’bout 
ye at Fort Selkirk. . . . I used to run a 
roadhouse down below . . . along the 
river. ... Been outside a year or two... 
down in the States. Nothin’ seemed jest 
right down there, an’ so I hit the trail 
again. I’m ear-marked now . . . branded 
so deep I can’t live nowhere else. Been 
tryin’ prospectin’ these last two years. 
Got a grubstake outa MclIlvain of Hud- 
son’s Bay this spring. Worse dam fool 
job I’ve struck. . . . Ain’t nothin’ here. 
Dam hard graft ... an’ nothin’ doin’. 

Jor [politely]. No? 

Peters. How’d you find it? 

Jor. Oh, so-so. 

Peters. That’s better’n me. Bin 
workin’ up an’ down this crick about a 
week . . . ever sence she softened up 
enough to pan a little... . Got ’bout gold 
enough to fill a tooth so fur. 

Jor. Wal, dat’s too bad you work so 
hard for nothin’. 

[The two men fence with careless skill.] 

Peters. Mcllvain he met a goldurned 
fool down in the States what thought 
there’s gold up in this country. . . . Gold, 
yer foot. . . . Pie-eyed, he musta been, 
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or stewed, fer certain. Helluva notion. 

Jor. Oh, oui. 

Peters. ‘This walnut sed he’d lived 
inside here till he froze a foot an’ had 
to go outside to find a hospital... . 
Batty mebbe. . . . Folks git batty livin’ 
here too steady. 

Jor [smiling]. Some folks, pardner. 

Peters. I been trailin’ up an’ down 
these hills two years an’ more. . . . It’s 
wrong formation . . . wrong kind o’ 
clay. . . . Pockets, mebbe. But nothin’ 
lastin’. 

Jor [lighting his pipe]. ’Spect you 
know, Peters. 

[Tombstone has again humped himself 
down on the steps, silent as an image.] 

Peters [eyeing things sharply]. What 
yer goin’ ter use that sluicebox fer now, 
think ye? Washing sheep? 

Jor. Oh, oui. For sure. Pole cats, 
more likely. I lak for play aroun’ wen 
I get tired of trappin’. Keeps my min’ 
busy. 

Peters. Someone tole me you wuz all 
fed up with trappin’. Sed ye wanted to 
sell out an’ go outside to live a spell. 

Jor. Oh, oui. We all get notions now 
an’ then. I been long tam in Yukon. 
Sametam I teenk I lak for see de worl’. 

Peters. Don’t blame ye. Everybody 
needs a change. Queer things outside 
these days. . . . Don’t use horses much 
no more... cars that run along on wires 
instid. People ridin’ wheels aroun.’ .. . 
Damdest monkeyshines ye ever saw. 
Steam cars goin’ clear across the plains, 
instid o’ oxen. Hell, the noise an’ whis- 
tles! . . . Can’t git through the streets 
fer people. .. . Heard a guy say they wuz 
fixin’ so’s ye could talk through wires to 
folks a mile away. [He laughs]. Lot’s 
o’ dam fool lies a-floatin’ round, ye 
betcha. 

Jor. Wal, she’s queer beeg worl’. Me, 
too, I have my funny leetle notions. I 
lak for see de rose-trees bloomin’ ’fore I 
die, an’ peeck some redfaced apples off 
de trees. 

Peters. Yeah, ye’d like it fer a spell, 
I reckon. Too dam many people millin’ 
round fer me. Nobody knows ye. I 


beat it back here suddin’. Does a man 
a heap o’ good to git away a while though 
. . - anyone who’s ben here’s long as you 
have. [Looking about]. Cozy round 
here, ain’t ye? 

Jor. Oh, not so bad, for Yukon. 

Peters. Hudson’s Bay’s awantin’ to 
git hold of a few likely spots for tradin’ 
posts. [Carelessly]. How’d ye like to 
sell yer holdin’? 

Joz fas carelessly]. No, partner. 
Merci, beaucoup! 

Peters [persuasively]. Better sell out 
while ye kin, an’ git yer trip down to 
the States right now . . . this summer 
[with a lifting eyebrow] unless ye got 
more claim than I could find along this 
consarned crick. Porcypine is right. ... 
All bristles . . . nothin’ ’tall inside. Bet- 
ter sell out while ye got an offer. 

[ Tombstone’s eyes are glued tensely on 
Joe’s face. | 

Jor. Verrie good of you to bodder. 
[Decidedly]. I guess I stay jus’ leetle 
longer in Yukon. 

Peters. Hudson’s Bay’s a big concern. 
They’ve took a fancy to yer place. Can’t 
beat their money. They give me leave to 
offer ye a handful. [He pulls out a hand- 
ful of gold pieces.| That’s a big stack 
of money fer a place like this. . . . a mil- 
lion miles from Satan’s last jump-off .. . 
an’ nothin’ ’tall to stop him when he 
landed. Tain’t like ye’d made a strike 
er somethin’. [He looks keenly at Joe.] 

TomBsToneE [breathlessly]. Yer goin’ 
to sell out, ain’t ye? ... Yer goin’ to take 
it, ain’t ye? ... 

Peters [turning to him appraisingly]. 
Right, kiddo. Ye got a eye fer bizness. 

TomsBstoneE [sullenly]. You don't 
know nothin’ bout me. . . . I don’t keer 
nothin’ ’tall ’bout bizness. . . . [He stops, 
hanging on Joe's reply. | 

Peters [turning also to Joe]. Wall, 
partner, here’s yer chance ter clean up, 
purty. 

Jor [calmly]. Peters, you are mos’ 
goodhearted person. [He looks at Peters 
with a shrewd twinkle.| Dat’s verrie 
good of you to bodder wit’ such no-count 
claim. Put back dose great beeg cart- 
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wheel in your pocket. . . . I teenk you fin’ 
mooch better claim. . . . I have strange 
fancy for dese no-count claim myself... . 
Ezpechully as it is not money wat I want 
so much... . jus’ now. . . . But some- 
teeng you could not quite understan’ an’ 
dat I could not tell you ’bout. I shall not 
sell out now ... not to noboddy. 

Peters. Ye mean that, final? 

Jor. Oui. Final. I do not weesh to 
talk about it. 

[He rises, to end the interview. Tomb- 
stone drops his knife, and laughs—the 
same harsh, jangling laugh. The two men 
stare at him in the strained silence. ] 

Jor [with decision]. Wal, eef you ex- 
cuse me, fren’, I go help Klayquah leetle 
wile. Tombstone, geeve me dose riffle 
you jus’ made. ... I nail dem in, for fun. 
We jus’ play roun’ wit’ sluicebox here 
.. . jus’ for keep ol’ Satan out of job. 
[He laughs goodnaturedly.| Bon jour, 
m’sieu ! 

[Tombstone hands over the bits of 
wood dumbly, and sits crouched in a 
wordless heap. Joe goes leisurely to the 
clump of birch trees, right, where Klay- 
quah is working. Peters regards the 
youth for some time; then laughs shortly. | 

Peters. Well, there goes yer chance 
to git out o’ the Yukon, walkin’ right 
away from ye. Ye said ye had ter git 
away—immegit. 

[Tombstone’s face is a study in de- 
Spair. | 

Peters. Damn Canuck. Damn high 
an’ mighty. Think he’d staked the earth, 
’stid o’ this lousy piece o’ crick here. 
Porcypine! Yer buttons! [He spits an- 
grily|. Thinks he’s got me stumped, I 
reckon. [He sits with knit brows.] Any- 
one above ye on the crick here, Gloomy? 


TompsToneE [shortly]. No... No 
one ever comes here . . . ever. 


Claims below here ain’t no 
good ’thout water rights. . . . Can’t do 
nothin’ ’thout the water. Not that it’s 
no good nohow .. . dam big fizzle! 

TompsToneE [fiercely]. "Tis good. Ye 
lie. He showed me lots o’ nuggets. 
Everybody lies, I reckon. [He sinks into 
a sullen silence. ] 


PETERS. 


Peters [his eyes narrowing]. Struck 
it! Christ, I thought so. [Pause]. Say, 
Gloomy, ye sure got a angel disposition. 
[He considers]. Nuggets, hey? . 
Whatcha mean, nuggets? 

Tomsstong. Hunks o’ gold, out o’ 
the crick. 

Peters. Nuggets! Crimey! So ye 
fell fer that old frame-up, Gloomy. 
Them shiners easy ’nough to fake when 
ye know how. Yer dead right, pardner. 
Everybody lies, I reckon. He's jest 
framin’ ye to keep ye here—to help him 
with his sluicebox fer the summer. Help 
ain’t none too plentiful in the Yukon. 
No one ever comes here. Ye jest said it. 

TomsstoneE [shortly]. Shut yer lyin’ 
face. He said he’d make me partner. 

Peters. Kid, yer easy. Swallowed all 
that guff. O Lordy. [He laughs up- 


roariously. Tombstone’s fingers close 
convulsively on the jackknife. He drops 
it again. | 


TomBsToNeE. Quit, I tell ye. Quit yer 
laughin’. My head hurts... awful... . 

[He buries his head in his arms and 
rocks back and forth.]| 

Peters [sympathetically]. Somethin’s 
eatin’ ye. I seen that, jest the minute I 
set eyes upon ye. Country’s gittin’ on yer 
nerves, I reckon. It does with some. Hits 
the cheechakos hard first winter. [Pause]. 
I was only tryin’ to help ye. Ye sed ye 
had ter git away ... immegit. Well, Joe, 
he’s clamped ye here fer good, all right 

. nailed ye right down to his sluicebox 
with yer riffles. Think he’d ever leave 
here, Gloomy? I’ve heard "bout Joe Bel- 
yea. He’s the most hidebound sourdough 
in the country. Don’t ye ever think he'll 
leave it. 

[ Tombstone stares broodingly, but says 
nothing. | 

Peters [with another laugh]. Looks 
like ye want to stay up here forever... . 
Guess ye like our great white spaces after 


all . . . this ‘Land what God fergot’, I 
heard some fool cheechako call it. [He 
cackles knowingly]. Well, here’s yer 


chance ter stay a lifetime. I guess Joe’s 
clamped ye proper. 
TomBsTonE [wildly]. Quit, I tell ye 
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... ’r I'll do something. I got to git 
out o’ here somehow. ... I got to.... 

Peters. Well, then, ye’ll have to git 
past Trapper Joe. Ye can’t git past him, 
Gloomy. He’ll never let ye. 

TomMBSTONE [savagely]. Quit talkin’ 
to me. He’s been good to me. He jest 
got through sayin’ he’d take me with him 

. - sometime... . 

[He crumples, half sobbing.] 

Peters, Sometime! Easy mark, I call 
ye. Swallow everything they tell ye... . 
Ever swallow anybody’s lies before, kid, 
jest to git ye to do something? 

[ Tombstone’s face grows pale; his eyes 
flicker like guttering candles. | 

Peters [turning on his heel]. Well, 
pardner, don’t say I didn’t try to help 
ye git away ... next winter, an’ the next 
one after that one. . . . Dunno yer reason. 
Guess ye got a good one. An’ I got 
mine, all righto. Comp’ny sent me here 
to git this place, regardless. An’ jumpin’ 
claims ain’t none too healthy in this 
country. 

[He paces about restlessly, his eyes on 
the prisoning hills. A bird of prey is 
dropping in narrowing circles across the 
way.] 

Perers. Some one’s lost a dog, I 
reckon. Buzzard’s spotted him, off yon- 
der. [Restlessly]. Rotten country. ... 
Not a livin’ soul fer miles an’ miles, I 
betcha. Lonesome’s hell! Reg’lar grave- 
yard. ... [He watches the bird’s swoop- 
ing flight.] 

Peters [turning suddenly]. Why don’t 
ye pop him? Bet ye twenty ye can’t hit 
him on the fly. Yer a dead shot, Gloomy. 
Bet ye can’t pop him. [He hands the 
long rifle down from the porch to Tomb- 
stone.| Somethin’s got to happen round 
here. Lay ye forty ye can’t drop him 
while he’s flyin’. 

[Tombstone seizes the rifle and rises, 
swaying a bit, and rubbing his hand 
across his brow.] 

Peters [regarding the clumsy figure 
before him]. Somethin’s eatin’ ye, all 
right. Ye look wore out an’ wild like. 
There’s somethin’ queer about ye. Crazy 
*bout money, ain’t ye? Left someone out- 


side ye keer fer, mebbe. . . . Them’s the 
one’s that’s restless in here. The others 
like to drop clear out of all their harness. 
... It’s a valley of lost men, this Yukon, 
proper. Joe’s been here ferever’n ever. 
Guess he alwuz will stay here, jes’ like 
the other sourdoughs, till the moss grows 
down his back. [He is keenly regarding 
the youth’s face.] I see ye shovelin’ dirt 
ten years from now, instid o’ leavin’. 
Plannin’ to start sluicin’, ain’t he? 

TOMBSTONE [makes a quick turn to- 
ward him, half-raising the rifle]. Git out, 
damn ye. Yer lyin’ now yerself. Ye 
know it. 

Peters. Don’t ye pop me. That won’t 
help ye none to git away... . [With the 
sudden burst of an idea, as he sees Joe's 
blue shirt bobbing here and there beneath 
the trees, he turns to the youth signifi- 
cantly.| Listen, Gloomy. . . . Say, kid, 
listen. I know what will, though. [His 
eyes are fixed on the circling bird.] Shoot 
a little low. [4 swift thumb indicates 
the bobbing blue shirt.] Ill give ye 
money ... all ye want... right now. 
There ain’t no other way. Ye can’t git 
past him. I’ll give ye all o’ this. . . right 
now ... all I sed I’d give him fer the 
claim . . . enough to take ye clear to 
China . .. if ye pop that buzzard thar 

. a little low. No one’ll ever know. 
They can’t find out jest how it happened. 
An’ we'll light out ... right now... 
down to the States. I’ll see the Injun 
don’t talk none. Men drop out easy in 
the Yukon. I know old Joe. He'll keep 
ye here . . . until yer bones is rotten, in 
this rat-hole of a country. Ye can’t git 
past him, 

[ Tombstone stares like a famished man 
in sight of food as Peters draws out 
shining gold pieces and holds them out 
to him. He gasps, looks uncertainly at 
the broad blue back, and draws his hand 
across his head as though confused. His 
eyes, as though drawn by a magnet, return 
to the gold. His hand, almost instinc- 
tively, reaches out for the rifle, and he 
sways, as though drunk. He lifts the 
rifle; then puts it down with an in- 
articulate sound. half a cry of pain. 
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Then, with a swift fury, he raises the 
gun and aims it at Joe. But he gives a 
sudden lurch as he pulls the trigger, and, 
as the gun goes off, throws it down with 
a sob, and runs in the direction of the 
trapper. 

As the shot rings out, Joe, who has just 
turned in the direction of the two, is seen 
to fall like a tree plunging to a valley. 
Klayquah reaches him almost instantly. 
Peters watches the scene with a detached 
air, a bitter smile on his lips, as Klay- 
quan and Tombstone carry Joe carefully 
toward the house and lay him down near 
the steps. There is no motion of the still 
figure. Klayquah, after laying his ear 
slowly against the breast, rises, and with 
a look of deep hatred at Tombstone, 
reaches out for the rifle, which he reloads 
quickly |. 

TomBsTONE [in agonized collapse, ob- 
livious of everything but the rigid face of 
Joe]. I’ve killed him. . . . God, I’ve 
killed him. . . . I never meant to... . 
Something busted in my head, jest as I 
went to pull the trigger, I knew I couldn’t 
kill him. . . . I’ve hit him anyway... . 
I’ve killed him. ... 

[He lays his head on his arms and 
rocks back and forth, his body rent by 
deep sobs. | 

Peters [strolling slowly up, his hand 
on his revolver as he watches Klayquah]. 
Least said soonest mended, youngster. He 
treated ye dam rotten, I’ll say, Gloomy. 

ToMBsTONE. Git away from me.... 
I'll choke ye. . . . Ye made me do it. 
... I ain’t no good. ... I’ve killed him. 
I see it now. My heart’s as rotten as a 
mouldy apple. Everything’s gone black 
an’ empty. [He rises looking at Peters]. 
It’s you I ought to kill, not him, you 
vermin ! 

Peters [backing fearfully away]. 
Look out there, Gloomy... . I’ll put a 
hole through ye in half a minute... . 
Yer off yer trolley. ... [He is prevented 
from lifting the revolver by an answering 
movement from Klayquah. | 

Tomsstone, I’ve killed him. .. . How 
... How... I knowed I couldn’t, even 
when ye told me to. . . ye snake .. . ye. 


[His voice is shrill with anguish.] Some- 
thin’s busted in my head. It’s burnin’ 
... burnin’... Snow won’t stop a-fall- 
in’... snowin’. . . snowin’ . . . every- 
where. There’s them eyes again . . . out- 
side the winder. . . . Dad, don’t hit me. 
. . « Oh, God, to hate yer father! ... 
[He crouches into a crushed heap, sob- 
bing; then rises again with eyes wide and 
staring.| Ye can’t hit her, I tell ye. 
. .- | won't let ’em beat ye... . I'll quit 
the gang, I tell ye... . [He seems talking 
to some one directly before him.] 

Peters [shaking him roughly]. Quit 
yer yellin’, kid... I ain’t yer father. ... 
Yer off yer trolley... . Yer ol’ man musta 
licked the sense right out o’ ye.... Yer 
nutty. ... 

Tomsstone [dully, looking at the 
body before him]. She’s dead, I tell ye. 
. .. I never got to see her . . . mother! 
[He draws a confused hand across his 
eyes]. It’s Joe... . He’s dead. . . . Guess 
they’re all dead but me. . . . I never 
meant to kill him. . . . There’s them eyes 
I seen all winter . . . lookin’ at me 
through the winder. . . . I ain’t no good. 
... 1 never meant to kill him. ... 

Jor [during the last speech sits up 
quickly, to the amazement of Peters, who 
turns to run, but finds himself covered 
by Klayquah’s steady rifle.| Wal, gargon 
you didn’, [With a swift bound toward 
Peters}. Hands up, poltron . . . dirty 
coward! T’row your gun down, pronto. 
Tie him, Klayquah. . . . Hard an’ fas’, 
by gar! Dirty fox! . .. de possum fool 
you dis tam. T’ought I fin’ wat devel’s 
game you play roun’ here. . . . I guess I 
know, for certain. Mek dat knot more 
solid, Klayquah. 

[While Klayquah is tying Peters’ 
hands with the thongs from the porch, 
Joe, first tossing his revolver aside, turns 
solicitously toward Tombstone, who after 
a gasp of bewilderment has again sunk 
into a sullen, wordless heap. He gives a 
slow, dry laugh as he looks at Joe.| 

TompsTtone. God... ye ain’t alive! 
. . . So many shadders round here... . 
dead things walkin’... . 

Jor [bending over the crouching fig- 
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ure.| Dar, garcon . . . you nevaire min’. 
... We git you all feex up... all fine 

. ver’ soon. .. . You're all wore out. 

TomssTone. I ain’t no good... You 
ben good to me... . I tried to kill you. 

Jor. Dar, dat’s beeg joke. ... You're 
scare for someteeng I don’ know. People 
been ver’ bad to you. . . . Some one hurt 
you, fearful. Yukon, she’s scare you too, 
mebbe. . . . She’s strange, still country. 
But she’s got beeg heart, down under- 
neat’ . . . even wen she’s all froze up. 
You nevaire min’ garcon. . . . You tell 
ol’ Joe ’bout everyteeng . . . we feex you 
up all fine an’ purty. You leave Yukon 
ver’ soon. . . . We go an’ peeck dose 
pumpkin from de trees an’ fin’ dose fine 
blue hills an’ possums sittin’ all aroun’ 

. « jes’ so soon we get spring sluicin’ 
done. 

[Peters gives a mirthless cackle, at 
which Tombstone winces; then echoes 
with the same tuneless laughter; laugh- 
ing as though he could not stop, and 
finally ending in a sob.]} 

Jor [wheeling on Peters]. I could easy 
keel you now . . . wid my own hands! 
[to Klayquah]. Run him down to For- 
tymile. Dose boys down dere . . . dose 
mount’ police . . . know how to deal wid 
scoundrel. Keep de gun right in his back. 
Tell dem Joe Belyea will come ver’ soon 
for tell dem all bout teengs. . . . Jus’ 
now... [He turns to Tombstone]. Jus’ 
now, I mus’ stay here. . . . Dar, garcon 
... you jus’ keep quiet leetle wile. 

Peters f[insinuatingly]. Well, so 
long, pardner. See you later . . . mebbe. 

[He starts off with a snarl as he feels 
the pressure of the gun in his back.] 

Jor. Dirty skunk! I ought for keel 
you now ... wid my own hands. ... It’s 
you who mek dese trouble here... . [He 
controls himself as he looks at the shrink- 
ing figure before him.| Dey feex you 
plenty, down at Fortymile. Here, it is 
too fine day for keel someboddy. .. . 
Wat you teenk, Tombstone? 

[There is no response. Silence seems 
again to have resumed its sway, as the 
dusk creeps dully upon the hills. The 
snow now looks like gray shadows, and 


the figures of Klayquah and Peters are 
almost indistinct as they fade into the 
distance. Joe turns to watch them safely 
out of sight, with a final wave of the 
hand to Klayquah.| 

Jor [cheerily]. Now, garcon, we go 
eenside cabane . . . mek warm fire... 
get mice beeg supper. . . . Mon dieu, 
garcon ... you look so wite .. . an’ still 
. . . Pardner, jus’ say wan word to Joe 
. - . ol’ Joe, he’s care for you... he’s 
gon’ look out for you... you tell heem 
now ‘bout everyteeng. [He is dragging 
gently at the shoulder|. Garcon, you 
worry ‘cause you try for shoot ol’ Joe? 
. . . Dat’s not’ing. . . . Dat’s beeg fool 
joke. ... You wan’ for leave de Yukon? 
. . - Wal, den, we go toute suite . . . we 
feex it somehow. Klayquah, he'll take 
you down to station jus’ so soon as he 
get back . . . so you can see someboddy. 
. . » Gargon. . . . Oh, bon dieu . . .wat 
you been doin’ now? . . . Dieu merci! 

[With unutterable sadness he raises the 
jackknife, which has fallen to the ground 
from the inert hand, as the sagging form 
sinks flatly to the earth. Blood drips from 
the knife point. Joe’s face is gray with 
anguish and pity. | 

Jor. Garcon... 
... foolish... 

[He sinks down over the still form to 
feel the pulse, and then to his knees, hid- 
ing his face in his hands a moment before 
he makes the sign of the cross. ] 

Joe [rising slowly]. Yukon, she’s got 
hold o’ ’nodder one. . . . Noboddy ever 
know wat grief is buried wid you, garcon. 

[There is a long pause as the dusk 
creeps down upon the two.] 

Jor. Jes’ Klayquah now ... jes’ lak 
before . . . an’ all dat quietness again. 
. .. Bon dieu, she’s lon’some dese tam. .. . 

[The gaunt form of the sluicebox looms 
across his gaze, like a threatening crea- 
ture, as he stands, a figure of isolation.] 

Jor [brokenly]. Dese tam, I ain’t got 
much heart for start spring sluicin’... . 

[The shadows are deep on the brooding 
hills and in the eyes of the trapper as] 

Tue Curtain FALts 


wat mek you ac’ so 
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Ashley Dukes’ The Man With a Load of Mis- 
chief at the Burg Theater in Vienna. This 
brilliant comedy, which was a great success at 
the Haymarket in London some two seasons 
ago, and which was given little chance in this 
country because of a bad performance, has now 
invaded the sacred precincts of Austria’s state 
theatre under the title of Das Wirtshaus zum 
Pechvogel. Paul Hartmann, a star at the Burg, 
and at present in this country with the Rein- 
hardt troupe, is seen at the left as the Servant. 








Pollard Crowther 


A scene from Simon Gantillon’s Maya as presented at the Gate Theatre Studio in 
London. Under the direction of Peter Godfrey and Velona Pilcher this little theatre 
has been reopened and has fought its way through to an outstanding success within 
a single season. Its first production (in September) was Paul Green’s The Field 
God, followed (in October) with a double bill including H. P. Plumstead’s The dd- 
miralty Regrets and Evreinov’s The Theatre of the Soul. Faced with more than or- 
dinary vicissitudes, and condemned just before its opening by a District Surveyor because 
it did not have a cement floor, the Gate Theatre has opened in its new playhouse with 
Maya and achieved, overnight, the distinction of a queue. Gantillon’s play, which 
New York is soon to see produced by the Actor-Managers, is a bold and symbolical story 
of a prostitute on the waterfront in Marseilles. It was first presented by Gaston Baty, 
director of the Studio des Champs-Elysées, in Paris, 1924, and was withdrawn after a 
short run. Rewritten by Monsieur Gantillon and reproduced by Monsieur Baty in 
January, 1927, it achieved one of the most sensational successes of the Paris season. 
Because of the English censor the play, though sought by many of the larger London 
theatres, had few chances of production. The Gate, however, is a subscription theatre, 
and, as a private institution, is not subject to the censor’s usual control. Concerning the 
directors of The Gate it should be noted that Peter Godfrey is the young producer who 
directed The Great God Brown in London, (which, by the way, was his two hundred 
and thirty-second production). Miss Pilcher, who is well known to readers of THEATRE 
ArTS, is associate director and in charge of the selection of plays. 
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Maya at the Gate Theatre 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


ONDON’S little theatres, by which are meant the profes- 
sional playhouses with a distinctive policy of their own, dif- 
fering from the ordinary tradesman’s policy in theatrical 
business, are entering upon a new phase of development. Hitherto 
they have mostly prided themselves on their brains, and when their 
plays have failed they have consoled themselves, more or less, by 
the reflection that they were “above the heads” of the public. For 
this reason London’s little theatres, with bright exceptions such as 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s theatre in Hammersmith, have been terribly 
and devastatingly dull. There is no dullness like that of intellectual 
superiority. There is no drama so tedious as the post-Shavian 
drama of ideas and argument. Such things are rightly abhorred 
by good playgoers, who are fond of the theatre and not of the 
debating hall. London’s little theatres, thanks to their dullness, 
have mostly been empty as well. Their efforts to make themselves 
popular have been almost as disastrous as their efforts to make them- 
selves superior. In desperation, from time to time, they have put 
on what they fondly imagined to be a “commercial” play, only to 
find that it was not commercial at all, but a play that ruined their 
credit with the intellectuals without in the least improving their 
credit with the public at large. 

Their misfortune was that they arrived a generation after their 
time. They should have belonged to the eighteen-nineties, when 
the drama of ideas was really being written, or to the nineteen 
tens, when the repertory theatres were active and this same drama 
of ideas was being performed. But to challenge the West End 
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theatre, in the nineteen-twenties, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, was simply to court disaster. 

And yet it was plain to every theatrical observer that the play- 
going public of London, so far from being exclusively devoted to 
the ordinary West End theatre, was capable of supporting at least 
a handful of enterprising little playhouses of an original kind, just 
as the playgoing public of Paris supports half a dozen “Scénes a 
coté” beside the theatres of the Grands Boulevards, or the play- 
going public of Berlin supports the Kammerspiele and the Komédie 
as well as the imposing playhouses of the Kurftirstendamm. Lon- 
don’s little theatres were trying to meet an admitted deficiency by 
supplying an unwanted article, the play of ideas or the lifelike play, 
which was no longer a proper subject for dramatic pioneering, but 
belonged spiritually to the experience of a previous generation. 
They were still thinking in terms of authors and drama alone, in- 
stead of thinking in terms of art and the theatre. They failed to 
see that the challenge of the new theatre to the old theatre, the 
challenge of the experimental theatre to the commercial theatre, 
must be theatrical as well as dramatic. In other words, the new 
theatre must be a different kind of theatre, where original forms 
of presentation should be seen. It must aim at creating its own 
school of drama, by force of artistic example and inspiration to 
playwrights: and it must make up its mind to break definitely with 
the drama of yesterday and much of the drama of to-day. It must 
select from the mass of available plays, ancient and modern, the 
few that are capable of interpretation in the special form repre- 
senting the theatre’s policy. 

New movements in art have always begun in this way. The 
movement in the theatre that we now call the realist movement 
began with just such a policy of exclusion and choice. M. Antoine, 
the founder of the Théatre Libre thirty-five years ago, was a clerk 
in a Paris gasworks who gathered round him authors and actors 
with conceptions of the theatre like his own, and gave hole-and- 
corner performances of realistic plays until he compelled the 
theatre of the boulevards to take notice of himself and his enter- 
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prise. We should never despise such an honest coterie, least of 
all in the art of the theatre. The coterie of to-day may be the 
multitude of to-morrow. 

The London Stage Society set the theatre thinking by its per- 
formances of plays by Kaiser, Toller, Pirandello and other post-war 
playwrights whose point of view was evidently different from that 
of established writers for the stage, even established writers of the 
advanced school of thought. This was in the years 1920-1925, and 
at first there was no response from the everyday theatre. The little 
theatres were still busy with their own unpopular plays, varied 
by revivals of Shaw or Galsworthy. The repertory theatres in the 
provinces, if they existed, were busy performing London successes 
of ten or fifteen years ago. The play-producing societies them- 
selves, with their limited resources and their one or two isolated 
performances, were more serviceable as discoverers of new play- 
wrights than as reformers of theatrical presentation. The original 
stage directors in the everyday theatre were few and far between, 
as original stage directors always are. The critics were preoccu- 
pied with drama and dramatists, as critics generally are. Until 
1926 (and I am writing in the midwinter of 1927-1928) there was 
scarcely a sign of any movement towards an original theatre as dis- 
tinct from an original drama, or antecedent to such a drama. 

Then appeared various hole-and-corner theatrical enterprises of 
a professional sort, operating in the heart of London, under the 
guise of clubs whose members were entitled to purchase tickets for 
nightly performances. The most important of them was the Gate 
Theatre Studio, under the direction of Peter Godfrey. It was in 
many ways the most forbidding, for its first premises were an attic 
in a back street of Covent Garden, where spectators with a com- 
plex about death by fire suffered perhaps needless tortures through- 
out the evening. Its audience included too many earnest young 
revolutionaries, that is to say too many persons predisposed to re- 
gard the dramatist as a man with a message and the stage as his 
pulpit or playground. Fortunately, however, they were young 
enough to be a post-Shavian audience, and between the rebels who 
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would not stand any more discussion drama at any price and the 
playgoers genuinely interested in theatrical art, it contained an 
excellent nucleus for the encouragement of new endeavour. The 
Gate Theatre produced Kaiser, Toller, Wedekind, Strindberg, An- 
dreyev, Evreinov, everybody in short that such a theatre ought 
to produce. It tactfully avoided producing all the English realists, 
including the English disciples of Shaw, and most of the Conti- 
nental prophets and philosophers. It revelled in expressionism and 
kindred art forms from the pure youthful joy of exasperating Mr. 
Ervine as thoroughly as Ibsen once exasperated Mr. Clement Scott. 

The Gate Theatre (that word Studio is a concession to the 
theatrical licensing authorities) managed modestly to convey its 
opinion that dramatists were most excellent people in their way, 
that is to say, in their proper place as theatrical artists. With equal 
modesty, it proceeded to put them in that place. Oddly enough, 
the place suited the dramatists very well. It suited them much 
better than the pedestal or pulpit to which so many of them had 
become accustomed. The Gate Theatre modestly made it clear that 
it was a strait and narrow Gate, like the eye of a needle, through 
which the prosperous and contented men of the theatre would find 
it exceedingly difficult to pass. And having made so much clear, 
it closed the doors of its gloomy attic and built itself new premises 
at the cost of its entire overdraft, and appealed to London afresh. 

The new playhouse of the Gate Theatre Studio is situated almost 
underneath Charing Cross station, in Villiers Street, a link between 
the Strand and the Embankment. The trains rumble overhead, 
just loudly enough to be impressive. There are two hundred seats 
in the box-like auditorium, the whole width of which, at one end, 
forms the proscenium. The stage is surprisingly large, no doubt 
because it has been conceived as the centre of the theatre’s being 
and not as an afterthought of the architect, as in so many play- 
houses. The plain sackcloth curtains and the austere form of the 
house do not at all diminish the intimate atmosphere. 

The play is Maya, the strange episodical piece by Simon Gan- 
tillon which has made so much stir at the Studio des Champs- 
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Elysées under Gaston Baty’s direction, and has been translated into 
most European languages. Let us admit that no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in “telling the plot” of Maya, which outwardly hesitates 
between the portrayal of the daily life of a prostitute and the con- 
ception of woman as the everlasting illusion in the mind of man. 
The life of the play really consists in the utterance of thoughts in 
the guise of words. Scarcely a speech is felt to be an actual speech 
transcribed for the stage, yet at the same time there is no attempt 
at poetry: the thoughts that are expressed seem to create a special 
idiom of their own, neither naturalistic nor literary. There are 
some weaknesses in Maya, such as the playwright’s effort to force 
a dénouement, but it is an artist’s work. 

Its production caused many flutterings in the dovecotes. The 
press upon the whole paid the theatre the compliment of serious 
notice, although praise was not to be expected for the play. The 
Observer, whose critic is Mr. Ervine, saw fit to cease from observa- 
tion, and ignored the affair altogether. Meanwhile Maya at once 
became the most successful play in London, and not a single seat 
remained unsold during the six weeks before Christmas, which are 
theatrically the worst weeks of the year. The New Gate Theatre 
Studio has made its fortune at the outset, which is perhaps a dan- 
gerous thing to do. Its present rush of subscribers will not con- 
tinue. Mayfair hostesses will not always be assuring each other 
that “You simply must see that play, my dear, it’s too marvellous,” 
and clamouring at the box-office for tickets by the row. The real 
audience of the theatre, the artists’ audience, has yet to be con- 
solidated. But I believe this experiment is the most hopeful that 
London has seen since the War, and possibly the most important. 
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HE Duse Art Theatre of Philadelphia challenges the spirit of its 
| members by dedicating their work to the supreme actress, Eleanora 
Duse, ‘‘chalice for the wine of imagination,” and makes a year’s 
program of plays well chosen to meet the challenge—Pirandello’s Henry 
IV, Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio, Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, plays by Moliére 
and Benavente, with something of Eden Phillpotts and Noel Coward to 
leaven the list. This adventurous Little Theatre also publishes each month 
The Duse Art Review, its editor being Mr. W. A. S. Lapetina, director of 
the theatre. Each issue of the well-illustrated review contains, besides the 
news of the theatre in Philadelphia and New York, reviews of current 
books and art exhibitions. The special Duse number, with a playgoer’s 
personal memories of Duse, an article on Asolo, a survey of the books on 
Duse, and a record of her work, will stay on the book shelf after many 
more pretentious magazines have gone. 


The twelfth season of the Boston Repertory Theatre opened with Chris- 
topher Morley’s Pleased to Meet You, a dramatization Mr. Morley has 
made of the story of the same name that appeared serially a year or two 
ago in Harper’s. The play was described by the Boston Traveler as being 
written in Mr. Morley’s “most delightful tongue-in-the-cheek mood” and 
providing excellent entertainment. The Boston Transcript was not quite 
so enthusiastic. It said, “Pleased to Meet You .. . was the other side of 
the medal that bore the delicate imprint of Thunder on the Left. It was 
farce, and broad farce at that. It read not after the manner of his usually 
fine and luminous prose, but in an escapable, hillocky way... .’’ Machine- 
Wreckers, by Ernst Toller, and Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House were later plays 
to attract attention on the Repertory list. 


At the Kansas State Agricultural College the theatre seems to be coming 
into its own. H. Miles Heberer, Director of Dramatics, and Dr. Howard 
T. Hill, head of the Department of Public Speaking, have reorganized the 
whole procedure of play production. Recently, four full newspaper pages 
of The Kansas State Collegian were devoted to announcing the launching 
of “the Manhattan Theatre Repertoire.” No eastern university can boast 
a house organ that in any way resembles or approaches the professionalism 
of this paper. It included articles on various types of stage setting, an 
outline of the Development of the Drama course that Mr. Heberer will 
conduct, news of the players and announcements of the season. Its leading 
article began, ‘“‘A community theatre project more pretentious, more ambi- 
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Sem Benelli’s The Jest, first made glamorous in this coun- 
try when Arthur Hopkins produced it in the settings of 
Robert Edmond Jones and with John and Lionel Barry- 
more heading the cast, has been added to the varied reper- 
tory of the Cleveland Playhouse, where Frederic McCon- 
nell has set and directed the play. The composition of the 
setting, which makes use of an unusually high proscenium 
arch, has been aided by the permanent steps which connect 
the stage of Cleveland’s theatre with the auditorium. 





Raymon E. Hanson 


Back Bay had a taste of revolution when the Rep- 
ertory Theatre of Boston mounted Toller’s Ma- 
chine-Wreckers in the settings of Jonel Jorgulesco. 
As this scene in the factory shows, and as the title 
of the play, to say nothing of its author’s name, in- 
dicates, the Repertory Theatre went far afield of its 
usual fare of classic revivals and genteel drawing- 
room comedies by distinguished and _near-distin- 
guished British dramatists. Mr. Jorgulesco, who 
has been the theatre’s resident designer for the past 
two years, has brought a real vitality to scenic de- 
sign in Boston. 
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tious than anything else of the kind ever attempted in Manhattan has been 
projected in the organizing of the Manhattan Theatre.” If that seems at 
first like an arrant overstatement it is important to remember that this 
State College is at Manhattan, Kansas. 


The opening of the new season of Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in 
New Orleans was awaited with special interest because it found Walter 
Sinclair making his bow as the new director. Mr. Sinclair was for two 
seasons the director of the Hart House Theatre, Toronto, where his work 
attracted wide attention, and where he built up both a well-rounded com- 
pany and an enthusiastic public. His first New Orleans production was 
C. B. Fernald’s satiric comedy, The Mask and the Face, and the reviews 
were warm in their praise. Mel Washburn, critic for The Morning Tri- 
bune, of New Orleans, wrote, ‘With a sophisticated satire about a man 
who thought he would strangle his wife to save the mask of vanity that hid 
his face, Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré opened its ninth season. . . . It 
was a happy evening—happy because the play was fun for the watchers and 
apparently for the actors, and because the membership were out in full 
force. . . . Walter Sinclair, has done a worthy job with the direction. It 
is smooth to near perfection, and he has speeded up the play in its weaker 
parts.” The Mask and the Face will be followed by John Ferguson, and 
the programme of four other plays for the rest of the season will be chosen 
from L. N. Parker’s The Cardinal, E. F. Rubenstein’s The House, Piran- 
dello’s Right You Are When You Think You Are, Anderson’s Saturday’s 
Children, O’Neill’s Anna Christie, Shaw’s Heartbreak House, and an his- 
torical drama by Hugh Ross called The Adventurer, which will receive its 
first production in New Orleans. 


Under the direction of Ethel Rockwell the University of Wisconsin is 
offering a helpful course in the Bureau of Dramatic Activities of the Exten- 
sion Division. The Bureau plans to assist schools and communities of Wis- 
consin in play directing, pageant writing and directing, conducting and 
organizing community chautauquas and festivals and programs for fairs, 
giving lectures and holding conferences, and lending dramatic material. 


Lewis B. Reynolds, who is the manager of dramatics at the University of 
California, announces that the University’s Little Theatre will be directed 
for the coming year by Lyman Henry, a graduate student, who established 
himself as an actor at Berkeley by his performances in The Wild Duck and 
The Tragedy of Nan. The present season was opened with Philip Barry’s 
In a Garden, and will include productions of Moliére’s Les Femmes 
Savantes, and Everyman. 
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THE HEYDAY OF THE BALLET 


Lettres Sur La Danse Et Sur Les Ballets, par J. G. Noverre, pre- 
cédees d’une Vie de l Auteur, par Andre Levinson. Editions de la Tou- 


relle: Paris. 
EAN-GEORGES NOVERRE was born in 1727. To celebrate his 
two hundredth anniversary a biography of the author by the flashing 
pen of André Levinson is published as an introduction to Noverre’s 
etters on the Dance, written in 1759, and as full of vigor today as they 
were then. Mr. Levinson calls them “ . . . a pamphlet, a programme of 
action, a manual and the outline of an aesthetic, a book unique in its unfold- 
ing, passionately lived even in its inveighings and in its most manifest 
errors, in short the most vigorous work that has ever been written on this 
subject.” The letters contain discussions of every possible point of inter- 
est in regard to the dance—its history from the Greeks down, its technique, 
musical, literary and decorative accompaniment, successful examples, the 
training of dancers, the relation of the ballet master to the composer, etc., 
etc. The book which the publishers have made of the Levinson biography, 
the letters and twenty-seven rarely beautiful illustrations of ballet settings 
and costumes, chiefly by Boquet, combine to make this a volume of more 
than usual distinction. Noverre was one of the great, perhaps the great- 
est, of the fighters for perfection in the ballet. Garrick called him ‘“‘the 
Shakespeare of the dance.”’ Diderot and Voltaire united in his praise. 
The famous ballets of Gliick owed much to his suggestion. Mozart was 
gracious in his recognition of Noverre’s inspiration. And although ill 
luck and antagonism met him all through his days, he remains even at this 
distance a far greater influence on the art he loved than his more success- 
ful fellows. We can read his Letters on the Dance today as if they were 
programme notes for a Modern Composers’ League concert. ‘‘Add to 
this,” he says, “the disagreements which every composer endures from the 
Directors of the Opera. It seems to them criminal if he is not as gothic 
as themselves: they treat as black sheep those who refuse to accept with 
credulity the old laws of the spectacle, and the ancient rubrics, handed 
down from father to son. Only reluctantly is a Master of the Ballet per- 
mitted to make changes in the arrangement of an old piece; he says in vain 
that our predecessors used a simple execution; that the languishing air 
agreed with the tranquility and dullness of their execution: a useless effort! 
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They know the ancient movements, they know the beat of the measures, 
but they understand only what they can hear; they regard only the end 
they have reached and are not able to see the great course which future 
talent can run.” Although André Levinson approaches the dance only as 
interpreter and critic, he probably comes nearer to Noverre in his spirit, 
in his idea of the place the dance should have among the arts, and his 
ideals for the ballet, than any man alive. It is not only particularly fitting 
that he should interpret the life of this Master of the Dane to the present 
generation, but right that he should, in turn, interpret the position of the 
dance in the theatre today against this background of the ballet in its great 
days. FREDERICK MORTON 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Court Masque, by Enid Welsford. Cambridge University Press. 
(Agents: The Macmillan Company: New York.) 

Miss Welsford’s history of the court masque is by no means a dreary 
Ph.D. chronicle of a vanished art. It is, however, meticulous in its schol- 
arship and undeviating in its devotion to the small facts that, when prop- 
erly assembled, go to make a full length portrait of a subject. But, because 
her style is as alive as her view-point, Miss Welsford has managed to give 
a more than limited interest to a very special thesis. She has not been con- 
tent merely to run through the chronological development of the masque, 
and trace it from its origin at May Pole festivals and seasonal rites where 
vizored dancers presented offerings, to its decline in the Caroline period in 
England, when dancing had faded from it and “pompous deities and real- 
istic types’”” were mixed in extravagant and tasteless settings. Her various 
chapters on the rise of Momerie, the masque in the Renaissance, the early 
Tudor masque, and its Elizabethan and Jacobean forms are as informative 
as they are entertaining, and abound with revealing glimpses of the leading 
figures of each period. Particularly in the second and third parts of her 
book, where she goes on to show the influence of the masque on drama and 
poetry, and the influence of poetry on the masque, her writing is colorful 
and active. Her chapters on Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones are of especial 
interest, as are her discussions of The Tempest and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream as masque forms. 


Shakespeare; Actor-Poet, by Clara Longworth de Chambrun. D. Apple- 
ton: New York. 

Madame de Chambrun has done a notable piece of work in this biog- 
raphy. To have so studied and re-arranged Shakespeare’s plays, and most 
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particularly his sonnets, as to give us a new chronology, and thereby to 
clarify, to a startling extent, the motivation of the poet’s life, the develop- 
ment of his genius, and his relations with Southampton and with Florio, 
is in itself an evidence of insight. To have done all this and at the same 
time made of the biography an enthralling tale which is hardly less inter- 
esting to the casual reader than to the professional student of Shakespeare, 

roves Madame de Chambrun to be one of the “modern’’ biographers. 

ot that the methods of this volume are to be confused with those of cer- 
tain impertinent and popular chronicles of the great and near-great which 
have recently appeared. Instead of degrading the dignity of her subect, 
Madame de Chambrun presents him as he must gma have been—a 
great man, swayed by great emotions. The award by the French Academy 
of the Bordin Prize for this volume is a commendation of the author's 
researches and conclusions which also attests to the literary quality of 
her work. 


A Splendid Gypsy: John Drew, by Peggy Wood. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany: New York. 

Miss Wood has written a short and delightful account of the “All-star” 
revival of Trelawney of the Wells on the road, which, as the last tour of 
John Drew’s long and distinguished career, proved to be tragically event- 
ful. As a younger member of the company that included such veterans 
as Mr. Drew and Mrs. Whiffen, Miss Wood is in a position to tell of 
those back-stage details which make for good reading, and which are all 
too frequently overlooked. She has spun her anecdotes informally, but 
her eye for detail is unusually satisfactory. She tells when and what John 
Drew read, what he ate, oe | many of those little items that more serious- 
minded biographers hold as trivial. And the very triviality of her method, 
backed as it is by an unreserved admiration for John Drew, paints a pleas- 
ing and often moving miniature of this well-loved player for which his 
many admirers will be grateful. 


Minor Prophesies, by Lee Simonson. Harcourt, Brace: New York. 

Mr. Simonson, one of America’s foremost scene designers, has collected 
a number of his short articles, extending over a period of ten years, which 
give an amusing resumé of “art movements” during the past decade, from 
the point of view of an artist of talent and vigorous mind who has taken 
an active part in the creative life of the decade. The author has, more- 
over, a theory to expound, which is not only amusing but stimulating. It 
has to do with the desirability of renting paintings, as we do bungalows 
and pianos, by the month or year, so that painters who have some diff- 
culty in disposing of their work by sale, and who often include the more 
inspired and progressive spirits, might still make a profit, and the public 
might have an opportunity to find out “what it likes.” 
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The Old Tragedian, by John Wenger, long identi- 
fied with stage design, shown in the recent ex- 
hibition of his paintings at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries. 
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Artists’ Supplies Make-up 
ALJO MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 


Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 


MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 
Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 





Profession. Write f list and details. Dealers 

168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. —_ = ss 

Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 326 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Costumes Schools 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 
Brooks’ 


way managers do. Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY 
D AMATIC TRAINING 
Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Staging, Personality. 
Student or Professional. Class or Private. 
Winter class now forming 
The Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St. Pennsylvania 5902 











COMPLETE COSTUMING 
and Scenic Effects for all productions. 
Always a little better than seems nec- 
essary. World’s largest mail order cos- 
tumers. Twenty-two years of giving 
Broadway service at Haverhill prices. 
Water color illustrations and estimates. 

HOOKER—HOWE 
of HAVERHILL, MASS. 


ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
New York Paris 
FRENCH DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
Master Course in Paris—June to Sepiember 
For information address secretary 
Telephone: 66 Fifth Avenue 
Algonquin 6907 New York City 








Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 


During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 


Write for dates and further information 
43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 








SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 
Booklet on request 


343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 








WEISS & SONS 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





Fencing 


Theatrical Fabrics 





MONSIEUR LOUIS SENAC . 
wishes to announce that he is open for appoint- 
ments to instruct in the Art of Fencing 
FOIL, SARRE. DUELLING SWORD AND CANNES 
405 West 57th Street, New York 
Lessons at Residence Tel. Columbus 2791 





Lighting 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 








WHOLESALE 

Charles I. Newton & RETAIL 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





H. D. MENDELSOHN CO. 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


112-118 West 44th St. New York City 
Phones—Bryant 4107-4170 
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Editorially 
Speaking 
CoMING: 


In the hundred years since Ibsen was 
born, the theatre has gone far along, on 
varied ways. Somehow or other the whole 
stretch of the road it has taken seems to 
be indicated in the next six issues of 
THEATRE Arts. Here are some of the things 
just ahead: 

Ibsen Issue (March). Not really a whole 
issue on Ibsen, although with several articles 
devoted to his theatre, personality, and in- 
fluence ; and other articles like Ashley Dukes’ 
on “Play Translation” and Ivor Brown’s on 
“Art and Entertainment,” which link the sub- 
ject to the present day theatre. Of course 
we never know exactly what will happen to 
an issue this far ahead of press. To keep 
each one alive and unified, articles are shifted 
and new ones added at the last moment. But 
this is what we begin with. 

Travel Issue (April), for the audience on 
the road. Everybody in America picks up a 
suitcase to see life other than his own some- 
time between April and October, but usually 
he looks for life in shops, and museums, and 
along automobile roads. It may be amusing 
to see what opportunities a half year’s travels 
affords to make a record of other people's liv- 
ing and their thinking through their theatre, 
dramatic and folk festivals. We are thrilled 
by what we have found. Perhaps if you like 
the result we will do it every year. 

The Theatre in Print (May), as usual. 
And in June, a breathing space for special 
articles and pictures without a pigeon-hole. 

The Summer Issues, each a brochure on 
a special subject, have already come to be 
one of the most important parts of a year’s 
subscription—like the Costume Issue, Shakes- 
peare Number, Architecture, The Dance, 
Playwright’s Issue, etc. Marionettes (July) 
will, we hope, carry on this tradition. 

Music in the Theatre (August), gives 
an opportunity for a touch of the Opera, pan- 
tomime-ballet, musical comedy, incidental and 
entr’act music, and other alluring by-ways. 

The Little Theatre Year Book (Septem- 
ber), will bear “Fifth Annual” on its cover. 
Of The Little Theatre Year Book we like 
always to say: “It can be no better than 
you make it.” It is not too early to send 
material and pictures and suggestions for 
articles now. 


John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 


SCHOO L 128-180 East 


=3 OF THE 


58th Street 


THEATRE New York 


AND Plaza 


D A_N C E 4524-4525 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Dean 


COURSE in SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN 


Faculty: Clark Robinson, James Reynolds, 
Hermann Rosse, John Murray Anderson, 


Robert E. Locher, Robert Anderson Hague 

THE COURSE COMPRISES LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 

DRAUGHTING ROOM WORK, SUPPLEMENTED BY TRIPS 

TO VARIOUS STAGES, SCENIC STUDIOS, PROPERTY SHOPS, 
AND MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
THEATRICAL ART: 
Dramatic, Dancing, Diction, Musical Comedy, 
Fencing, Pantomime, Playwriting, 
Motion Picture Acting 


EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Classes Can be Entered at Any Time 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED TO 
QUALIFYING STUDENTS 


A responsible person desired to represent 
the school in each city 


For Further Particulars Address as above 

















PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
— ASSOCIATION'S — 
School o/ the -/heatre 


In Beautiful Pasadena, 
— GQlifornia. — 


Gomplete coursein dramatic art, 
direction, stagecraft,design. 
Openin thefall of 192 
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E have designed an inexpensive interchangeable set of screens 





and hangings for Theatres, Colleges and Schools with small 


stages that is the most practical equipment of its kind yet conceived. 


DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Curtains 


Draperies 


Hangings 


80 WEST goth STREET, NEW YORK 








WHITEHEAD SCHOOL 
of Rhythm and Drama 


Virginia Whitehead, B.S. Douglas Whitehead, M.A. 


Motor-Menta] Rhythmics 
Pantomimic Dancing 
Folk Dancing 


Play Directing 
Dramatic Expression 
Educational Dramatics 
Dan Totheroh—Playwriting 
Practice in plays and platform recitals. Private 
coaching. College credit for teachers groups. Spe- 
cial groups of professional singers and actors in re- 
laxation and body training. 


New students enrolled at any time 


108 Central Park South 


New York City Cirele 5079 





Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 
Director 
LEO BULGAKOV 
Of the Moscow Art Theatre 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 


Technique of Acting—Barbara Bulgakov 


Special Course in Imagination Training and 
Mimic Drama—Leo Bulgakov 


MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 
$100 per month 


For entire course 


Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 


Address 
127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Telephones: | Bait $730 














WANTED 


BACK NUMBERS of THEATRE ARTS 
WE WILL BUY 


January, 1926 (Vol. X, No. 1)....... $2.50 
July, 1926 (Vel. X, No. 7)....... 1.50 
January, 1925 (Vol. IX, No. 1)....... 2.00 
April, 1025 (Vol. IX, No. 4)....... 1.50 
December, 1925 (Vol. IX, No. 12)....... 1.50 
October, 1919 (Vol. III, No. 4)....... 4.00 
February, 1917 (Vol. i > a 4.00 
May, 1917 (Vol. a ? ee 4.00 


Let your back numbers pay for next year’s subscription. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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LOUISE GIFFORD’S 
TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG ACTOR 


Louise Gifford, a director of the former Theatre Guild School, is continuing 
courses of intensive training in all phases of stage technique. Students are given 
individual criticisms by prominent actors and are trained by a faculty of experts. 


“The work that Louise Gifford did with the 
Theatre Guild School is heartily endorsed by 
the Board of Managers of the Theatre Guild.” 

—Board of Managers 


PRIVATE COACHING a Specialty. 


Two months’ probationary course for amateurs prior to acceptance in regular classes. 


54 West 74th Street, New York City Telephone, Susquehanna 2494 











SAMUEL FRENCH Make lighting a science 


instead of guesswork 


Study the effects of col- 
New Plays ored lights on pigments 
with HALL MODEL 
LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT and know be- 


forehand what will be 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
needed on the full-sized 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 





setting. 
Obtainable in units consisting of 


SAMUEL FRENCH oo 


Incorporated 1898 





Send for our new Catalogue 


For further particulars address 


GEORGE L. HALL 
25 West 45th Street, New York City W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 


THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Mid-winter Term Opens January 16th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-B CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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STAGE ARTS 


DIRECTION OF 


ELIAS DAY 


AND ASSISTANTS 

Summer School 

JUNE 25 TO JULY 28 
DRAMATIC ART PLAY PRODUCTION 
EXPRESSION PAGEANTRY 
LANGUAGES COSTUMING 
DANCING MAKE-UP 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
T. A. SCHWENKER, SEC’Y 
839 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
[DORMITORIES |} 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1927-1928 


” 
: Bom 
Datcroze EuRYTH MICS > 7 
IS SE& 
Plastic PANTOMINE / & 
Va 
For Actors, Dancers, ; 
yy aagits 
Musicians, Teachers / °° 
4 


Studio, 264 Fifth Avenue 
Classes forming for adults and y 
children asin 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq.: 1019 








THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CornISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 
Walter O. Reese of ‘“‘the Reeses” 
Eurythmics Department 
Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 
Caird Leslie, Bolm Ballet Intime, Chicago. 
Soloist—His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institution SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for second term now 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


SUMMER STUDIO 
Nantel 
Laurentian Mts. 
Province of Quebec 
July 5th-Aug. roth. 


STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 
7th Ave. & 56th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 15th-June 1st 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


osef G. Getyer 


STUDIO 
100 WEST 72Np ST. 
PHONE TRAFALGAR 9197 


DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 


Notice to Professional Players 

Cues Rehearsed—Conceptions Created 
and Developed—Here is a Place to Con- 
centrate on Your Part. 

Artists who have worked under my direction 
SYLVIA SIDNEY oF “CRIME,”’ MIRIAM STUART OF “THE 
VALIANT,” HERBERT POLAISE OF ‘‘WE AMERICANS,” 
BEN GRAUER “‘PROCESSIONAL,”’ ETC. 

A Complete Course in Dramatic Art 
Character Sketches—Readings 
WRITTEN AND COACHED 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


a | FACULTY 
Pai Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
Admission by Competition—New Term begins Jan. 3. 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL 











THEODORA —ILVINE 
STUDIOm THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Spring term opens March 22nd 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING IN 


PLAY WRITING— COSTUMING— 

Geo. P. Baker, Chairman. Mrs. Charlotte F. Harrison 
PRODUCING—Alexander Dean TECHNICAL DIRECTING— 
STAGE LIGHTING— voue We. Danner. 

Stanley R. McCandless. DICTION—Mrs. Margaret Carrington 


SCENIC DESIGN—Donald M. Oenslager BUSINESS MANAGER—Boyd M. Smith 


This school provides training in professional playwriting and play-production. On its 
experimental stage, with an auditorium seating 225, or on its main stage, with an auditorium 
seating 700, the Department produces the promising short and long plays written by its students. 
A group of some 1,200 people provide an audience which helps by its written criticism of 
plays presented. Under supervision of the Faculty, all work on the productions is done by 
the students—the designing and making of scenery, costumes, and properties, the lighting, 
scene shifting, and acting. To aid in this, thoroughly equipped workshops and an unusual 
lighting equipment are provided. All short plays are directed by students. They act as stage 
managers and assistant directors in presenting the long plays. Recent plays of the Depart- 
ment taken for professional production are Chicago by Maurine Watkins and Machiavelli by 
Lemist Esler. The Department fits its students in play-production for directorships of little, 
country, or settlement theatres, school, college and university dramatics, and work in the 
professional theatre. 


Requests for the catalogue and all other correspondence should be addressed to The 
Department of Drama, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 
—, 


j “Getting It Across” 


“Getting it across” depends on how the audience 
see it. “Display” lighting equipment and effects 




















perform to perfection in such productions as: 


Good News Five O’Clock Girl Hit the Deck 

Porgy Strange Interlude Coquette 

Burlesque Marco Millions Broadway 
Paris Bound 





Our catalog details with illustrations our complete 





line of electrical supplies. Send for one! 


“A Light for Every Purpose’’ , 
WUE UA UD Cf 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co:1No 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 











$4 Rapere 
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APPLETON 


New Dramatic Publications 





FIFTY MORE 
CONTEMPORARY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Edited by FRANK SHAY 


~~) i, 6) i) i ) 


The extraordinary success of his 
earlier anthologies has influenced 
Mr. Shay to compile another ex- 
cellent collection including plays 
by Eugene O'Neill, Heywood 
Broun, Holland Hudson, Colin 
Clements, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Kenyon Nicholson and other fa- 
vorites. More than half the plays 
have never before appeared in 
print and are not available in 
any other collection. The book 
supplies a complete repertory for 
little theatre acting. $5.00 


ry. " ‘ 
CLOTHES: 

On and Off the Stage 
By HELENA CHALMERS 
Author of “The Art of Make-Up” 
From cave man fur wrappings to 
the latest mode in hats! The au- 
thentic detailed descriptions and 
illustrations of all period and 
transition costumes make this 
book invaluable for any play 
director, amateur or educational 
producer, or costume designer. 
And there are priceless hints for 
making the clothes. $3.50 


PLENTY OF TIME 
By MARY MacMILLAN 
This comedy by the author of 
“A Fan and Two Candlesticks” 
is laid in that amusing period of 
American development known as 
the “gay 90's.” The characters 
are country folk and the lines 
are full of shrewd humor. The 
setting requires only one interior 
and furniture which can be 
found around any house. 50c 


Write for Catalog of 
Dramatic Publications 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
Publishers 


35 West 32nd St. 
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Clowning 
Through 
Life 
by Eddie Foy 


and Alvin Harlow 





More than an autobiography, this life of 
Eddie Foy is a panorama of American life. 
He was the hero of the appalling Iroquois 
fire, and Chicago audiences have never 
forgotten him. From the early Chicago 
fire to that later stage disaster is a long 
jump and during those years the comedian 
saw at first hand the raw makings of a 
nation—the Tweed Ring, the development 
of railroads and the building of hard- 
boiled Western towns. $5.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


300 Fourth Avenue 
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PLAYS— PLAYERS 
PLAYHOUSES 


(INTERNATIONAL DRAMA OF TODAY ) 
by IRMA KRAFT 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


A’ INTIMATE pen picture of world 
theatres. Irma Kraft has lived and 
known plays, playwrights, players and pro- 
ducers in strange and distant lands. She 
brings them to you with vivid force and tells 
the story with intriguing charm. 


ATTRACTIVELY BOUND 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.50 


or direct from publisher $2.60 postpaid. 


George Dobsevage, Publisher 
11 West 42nd St., New York 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 














